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PPS’S 


being distinguished from all others by its invigora- 
ting nutritious oa ee its delicious flavour. 
This Cocoa, ng as it does all the sub- 
stance of the Cocos ib, maintains its leading 
position after three- - quarters of a century as 


OCOA 


the best form of Cocos 
for every-day use. 

















nlike the liquid metal polishes, which con- 

ain naphtha, Globe Polish is guaranteed to 
be absolutely non-inflammable, and conse- 

| quently with it you run no risk of fire. 


says, ‘‘For both silver 
is the best Polish 





THE LORD MAYOR OF le LONDON’S COACHMAN / 


os I 


Hamilton’s Irish 
Homespuns&T weeds 


A box of patterns and “The White 
House Budget” will be sent free on re- 
quest, From them you will understand 
why our Homespuns and Tweeds are so 
widely admired for their wearing 
and dress qualities. They are 
not only goed, but are smart, and 
cannot be matched for costumes 
and suits. Write to-day for 

a Address Desk No. 43. 

he White House, Portrush, Ireland, 











One of the points about Globe Polish is its 

economy. Only the tiniest portion of the paste 

is necessary to produce the most brilliant shine. 
Indeed, the best effect is obtained that way. 


and brass the ‘Globe’ 
I have ever used.’’ 
















| Doss not injure either the surface of any metal, however —, or skin of user. Sold 
everywhere. RAIMES & CO., Ltd., Tre“egar Road, Bow, London, E 


.«, and Stockton-on-Tees. 


























FOOD 
for INFANTS, 


INVALIDS, and the AGED 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


BENGER’S FOOD is not 
only highly nutritive, but 
is most easily digested, 
and is so delicious that 
it is enjoyed by Infants, 
Invalids, Convalescents, 
and the Aged. 



















ROWLAND’S 


KALYDOR 


FOR ™ SKIN 


Produces soft, fair, delicate skin, heals all 

cutaneous eruptions, and insures a lovely 

delicate complexion to all who use it. 
2/3, 4/6, of Stores and Chemists. 




















The al and Best. 


“Having made a fresh 
trial of its virtues, we 
feel no hesitation in re- 

opcanees Ques. 
For FURNITURE, BROWN 
BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER, 
OIL-CLOTHS, AND ALL VAR- 
NISHED AND ENAMELLED 
GOODS. 


Send addressed envelope, stamped }4., for dainty meme. tablets. 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
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‘‘You should drink Cocoa ” 
You will like it as well as we do 
IF it’s 





_Add a spoonful of Bovril when 


next making soup or a stew. 


Nc.e the difference ! 




















Connoisseurs of COFFEE 
RK °° «© 


Send for free pamphlet on & 
Infant Feeding and Management, 


issued by ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
Plough Court, Lombard St.LONDON, Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner 


, Sie of the MUENSURVS FSSSS. In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE 

















MAKES the SKIN as 
SOFT as VELVET. 


SLD Se SS 





CAUTION O) 


| Crenuine Chlorodyne 


en. ¢ pal 
Siz 

Every Bottle of this well-known ; : 5 
ia 


Remedy for Coughs, Colds, : | 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, i ” 
Diarrhoea, Dysentery, &c., we I 
bears on the Stamp the Name of the i 2 3 os a-, to & 26. 
Inventor, »y Ep "we all 


Will entirely remove all 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE. ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, 
N.B.—Ni s Testi ials from Eminent 


IRRITATION, CHAPS, & 
Physicians accompany each Bottle. Delightfully Soothing and Refreshing 
Of all Chemists & Stores. M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM 
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, : Books for Lent 








A MANUAL OF DEVOTION 
FOR LENT 


By Canon W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A. 
Gilt top, price 3s. 6d. Presentation Edition, lambskin, red gilt, 5s. net (post free 5s. 3d.) 


The Forty Days of. the Risen Life 


By the Right Rev. the Lorp BisHop oF Ripon. Price 1s. net (post free 1s. 2d.) 


From the Garden to the Cross 


A Stupy oF Our Lorp’s Passion. By the Rev. A. B. Cameron, D.D. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. 











In Answer to Prayer 


TESTIMONIES OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. By the BisHop or Ripon, the DEAN oF SALIS- 
BURY, CANON Knox LITTLE, M.A., Rev. Dr. JoHn Watson, Kev. Dr. R. F. Horion, 
Rev. HucH Price HucueEs, and others. Gilt top, crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUS 
AS MARKS OF THE WAY OF LIFE 


By the Right Rev. COSMO GORDON LANG, 


BISHOP OF STEPNEY 





Crown 8vo, gilt top, price 6s. 
"4 book which makes the life of Christ no mere conventional story, but a living reality.” —SPEAKER. 


Temptation and Toil 


By Canon W. Hay M. H. Airken, M.A., General Superintendent of the Parochial 
Church Mission Society. Large crown 8vo, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. 


“ Earnest, sensible, and well-written discourses.”’"—G LasGow HERALD. 








Labour and Sorrow 


By Canon W. J. Knox Littie, M.A. Large crown 8vo, gilt top, price 3s. 6d, 


“ They are worthy to represent Cathedral Preaching.” —BritisH WEEKLY. 





Prayers—Public and Private 


By the late ARcHBISHOP BENsON. Edited by his Son, the Rev. HucH Benson 


Crown 8vo, cloth, burnished red edges, gs. 6d. ; limp lambskin, red gilt edges, 6s. 
“ Will take its place with some of our best books of devotion.” —Cuurcu Famicy NEWSPAPER. 





ISBISTER & CO., Limitep, 15 & 16 Tavistock STREET, COVENT GARDEN, Lonpon, W.C, 
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“THE LATE VISITOR.” 


No hostess need feel at a disadvantage 
because of a late visitor if she is 
using ‘“‘ Van Houten’s Cocoa.” It is so 
easily and rapidly made ready, 
that it provides in a few moments a 
refreshing and invigorating beverage 
absolutely unequalled for its delicious 
natural flavor. 


van fjouten's Gocoa 


PRE-EMINENT FOR 


HIGH QUALITY, DELICIOUS FLAVOR, 
& ECONOMY IN USE. 
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VAN HOUTEN’S—THE PREMIER COCOA, 
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Jack London’s important new book deals with life in the East-end of London. It 
is illustrated with genuine photographs specially taken for the purpose. 


,. | HE PEOPLE OF THE) ,. 
ABYSS 


By JACK LONDON 


Robert Barr’s new romance is a thoroughly dashing, rattling, rollicking, whole- 
hearted tale of love and adventure, which every lover, of a good novel should 
make a point of reading. 


W- | OVER THE BORDER | +- 


By ROBERT BARR ‘ 


Is love necessary to Marriage? That is the theme of the remarkable anonymous 

book which literary London is beginning to discuss—“The Kempton-Wace Letters.” 

The iectters are not love-letters, but letters about love. it was about this book that 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne said, “It is a new thing in our literature and a wholly new 
departure in novel-writing.” 


,. | THE KEMPTON-WACE| .. 
LETTERS 


By ?? ?P?P?P?P?PP 


We have also just published “the book with the original plot.” The Crimson Dice 
were the dice used by the Roman soldiers in casting lots for Christ’s raiment. 


36 | THE GRIMSON DIGE | 3 


By GEORGE NOX McCAIN 





















































7 These Books are all Worth Reading sal 





NIECE DIANA A pretty love-story. 





To Illustrated by ArTHUR TWIDLE. 
TH E GRINDING ‘MILLS ee een es 
‘ OVER THE BARRIERS ma tc i. Sa 

y 2 rice 6s. 

MINUTE MUARVELS OF WATUGE tzu tot ghee cme cf te on 
es eee 
THE LIGHT INVISIBLE, omst tenet mc bats ith ae 
“A LAD OF THE FRIELS. Seumas MacManus has been called ‘‘ The Irish Barrie” 


by some of the best of English critics. A second edition 





By SEUMAS MACMANUS. Price 6s. of his book is now ready. 
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be w use of eat Pattee Asthma C curs. Sold 


t 
Sy ait Chemists and 1 Herbalists in Tins at 1/-, 
Test i e. Send 


Artillery Lane, London, 
Kindly mention this paper 














ES RIDER ACENTS WANTED 


One in each district to ride and exhibit a sample 1904 Cycle. 
\\ Write for special offer. Wighest grade fully warranted 


BRITISH MADE CYCLES 


i | ns &2=-10 to £6 


New mn: Coaster Hubs, Dunlop licensed Tyres, 
d best British made yo ry nt. 


SECOND-HAND CYCLES 
200°: mie, £1 to £2-10 


Great factory Clearing sale at Aa// factory prices. We 
send on approval and allow ten days’ free trial on 
every cycle. Money with carriaye charges refunded 
without question if not per/ect/y satisfactory. 
EARN A Y L taking orders from sample machine fur- 
nished by us. Our agents are making 
large meni Write at once for free catalogues. 
yres, Sundries, Sewing Machines, Phonographs, &c., at Aal/ price. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 35r. 


85-97, PARADISE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
19, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C, 









Cases for binding ““‘GOQD WORDS” 
and “SUNDAY MAGAZINE” can be 
had on application to the Publishers, 
price 1s. 4d. 


ISBISTER & CO. LimITED 
15 & 16 TAvisTocK St. COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C, 
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PATENT METALLIC 
VENETIAN 


the room more ey is ig light, qasebie, 





y_ requires ashi ~| t ak 
w n Oo make 
w after years of wear. 


HODKINSON & Co., Ld., Canada rere 


SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM. 


Makes 
and t= is Sreprect, 
usual space. ae 
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Try a teaspoonful in a glass of water before break- 
fast, and you will be convinced of its real merits. 


REMEMBER! 


Abbey’s 
Effervescent 
Salt 





I$ A PERFECT TONIC LAXATIVE. 


AN IDEAL SALINE. 


Hundreds of leading Medical Practitioners use it 
regularly in their own homes— 

BECAUSE when once they have tested it, they know 
its real merits and its marked superiority over all! other 
saline draughts or natural medicinal waters. 

BECAUSE it is free from all injurious ingredients, 
and is consequently harmless to both young and old. 

BECAUSE it is pleasant to the taste, and is invaluable 
in promoting and maintaining the Vigour ef Youth by 
aiding the digestion, steadying the nerves, purifying 

the blood, stimulating the liver, and giving ‘tone to the 
entire system. 


It makes the eyes bright 


and the head clear. 


If not kept in stock by your Chemist, it will he sent 
direct, post free, on receipt of price, 2/3, by addressing 


The ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT CO., Ltd., 
144 Queen Victoria St., London, F.C. 
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THE PERFECT 


TONIC LAXATIVE 











Words of Wisdom 


HERE is only one unconquerable sin, 
and that is the sin you are not trying to 
conquer. 


hough ten thousand times, after sinning, 
you have sworn, “ That shall be the last,” 
swear it after the ten thousand and first. 


“Tt. is ten thousand times less likely to be 

the -last than the first sin was.” © Yes, 
yes, ah yes, if you look at your poor, 
weakened, miserable self. But Christ has 
not grown weak with your ten thousand sins. 
And He is your Reliance. 


« B Iam ten thousand times less likely to 

turn from my sin to Him than I was 
at first.” True; sadly true; but He is there, 
and as close to you as at first; and you have 
only to turn, 


earn to live simply. Where a fort is to 
be defended, they cut away the trees. 


Often our lives are so ensconced in luxuries ‘ 


that Satan’s levies can creep among the 
foliage unperceived, nearer and nearer, until 
they surprise the garrison of the soul. 


Re certain, whatever form heaven takes 
that it will be as real as earth. Be 
certain, whatever new. properties and joys 
will grow upon our knowledge, that heaven 
will not rudely startle us with strangenesses, 
but will be a familiar place, a dear place, 
home. And be certain, in it all, that heaven 
is infinitely better than the best of earth. 


f I could only perpetuate the horror of 
sin that comes just after I have sinned ! 
If my eyes could always see its real character 
as I perceive it then! If my heart could 
always understand its fearful consequences 
as I comprehend them at that moment! 
How impossible it seems to sin again—just 
after I have sinned ! 


apeeaak if you think it is easy to confess 
your sins to God, you know neither 
God nor confession. 


y brother! If you are tempted and 
have a friend, count him chief of your 
worldly goods. Cling to his side though 
his dagger pierce you daily. It isa surgeon’s 
lancet. 





The selections printed in the next column 
are taken from a strikingly original book, 
which Messrs. IsBISTER AND Co., LTD., have 
just published, called “ Help for the Tempted.” 
It is the work of Professor Amos R. Wells, 
who has since 1892 been managing editor 
of the Christian Endeavour World, Boston, 
the American Christian Endeavour organ, 
with a circulation of about 100,000. 


While “Help for the Tempted” was 
appearing serially, propositions were received 
for its translation into Chinese and Spanish. 
Letters of hearty interest in it were also 
received by the American publishers from all 
parts of the world. 


The Rev: F. B. Meyer, who writes the 
introduction to the book, says: “This is a 
very valuable book, crammed full of the help 
which men and women need, especially those 
in young life. . . . It is impossible to turn 
over the pages for a moment without alight- 
ing on some sentence which will fall on the 
soul like a shaft of warm light. . . . The 
aim of the book is to afford help for the 
tempted, and the most tempted soul alive 
could not help discovering on its pages the 
talisman that could make defeat impossible.” 





“ Help for the Tempted” is a neat little 
pocket-sized book (fcap. 8vo), containing 186 
pages, printed on antique-wove, feather-weight 
paper; the type is specially adapted for easy 
reading. The tops of the book are gilt, and 
the whole is bound in an artistic cover, gilt- 
lettered. The price of the book is two 
shillings and sixpence, and it can be obtained 
from any bookseller. 
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A Point of Honour. By Christabel R. Coleridge Chaps. IV. a Mas- 
trated by Harold Piffard . 84 
The Influences of Modern Life. IL, The Church, By the Sins Cc, Silvester 
Horne, M.A. 96 
The People of the Sica Sout Hiei By Charles Ray i . 100 
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Man’s Place in the Universe. By die Rev. John Cail’ ‘ 113 
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saved the City ; 117 
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J Fe -Bs Davis 120 
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JANUARY BIBLE EXAMINATION RESULTS 
I. Bible Pictures: | .6, Acts xvi. 25 (not 24, because the prisoners are 
“1. Genesis viii. 5 (not 4, because mountain tops are shown singing). 
isible). } ‘ 
ran 4 Corinthians xi. 33 (not Acts ix. 25, because II, Chain Names; 
window is not mentioned there ; and not I. Sam. xix. 12, Chub (Ezekiel xxx. 5). 


because basket is not mentioned there). 
3. Judges xvi. 3. 
4. Daniel iii. 26 (not 25, because the king is seen at | Ehi (Genesis xlvi. 21). 

the mouth of the furnace speaking). | Eli (I. Samuel i. or ii. or iii. or iv. various verses). 
5. Luke ii. 38 (mot 28, because Anna is seen en- | Eloi (Mark xv. 34). 


Chun (I. Chronicles xviii. 8). 
Ehud (Judges iii. 15 or 16 or 20 or 21 or 23 or 26). 








tering). Elon (Genesis xxvi. 34). 

In the December 1903 Squiggles competi- THE correct solution of the December 1903 
tion, the prizes have been awarded as follow: What is it ? competition was “a portion of 
Under thirteen—Irene O. B. Roberts, 21 the painter’s familiar oak graining, that 
Grosvenor Place, Bath, first prize ; Dorothy part technically known as ‘combing.’ ”. 
H. G. Roberts, same address, second prize. Five competitors came near enough to 
Under seventeen— Laura M. Stannard, suggest that the photograph represented 
“ Glengariff,” Victoria Road N., Southsea, the real grain of wood; but two only 
first prize; Violet H. Templar, The Hall, discovered that it was the painter’s imita- 
Eaglescliffe R.S.O., Co. Durham, second tion thereof. Between these two, there- 
prize. Open Competition—Miss Nora Mor- fore, Mr. Alexander Williamson, Sypland, 
rison, Balgonie, Colinton, Edinburgh, first Kirkcudbright, N.B., and Mr. E. E. Barks, 
prize; Miss Mabel Ingle, 25 Kensington 10 Cromwell Street, Imperial Park, Bees- 
Gate, W., second prize ; Ralph Henderson, ton, Notts., the £5 has been divided. 


11 Benson Street, Liverpool, third prize. 





ow Al MSS. to be addressed tu ‘‘ Tuk Epitor,” 15 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. While the greatest care 
will be taken of MSS., the Editor will not hold himself responsible for accidental loss, MSS, must be accompanied 
by stamped addressed envelope Sor reply. 


Oa Ali communications restecting the insertion of ADVERTISEMENTS should be addressed to G. F. NELSON, 29 Laurence 
Pountney Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., by the 8th of each Month. 
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OVER 80 YEARS’ ESTABLISHED 
REPUTATION. S 
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COUCHS, COLDS 
SOLD b aVERYWNSERS. 
CONGREVE'S NEW BOOK ON BEST & 
INSUMPTION (an entirely new edition 


a ‘canter coe ee oe seen ae arree aorepilecr to the wants of infants and young 
F LONDON, S.E. mirably 
pes epcensioer aati persons.”—Sir CHAS, A. CAMERON, C.B., 








Has for some time been used in 


THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL NURSERY. 








ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL 


For Children with Hip Disease 
Queen Sq., Bloomsbury, London,w.c. 
97 Beds always full 


Hip Disease is Consumption of 
the Hip. This disease1s at- 
tended with acute suffer- 
ing, and without proper 
treatment those sub- 
ject to it die from 
exhaustion or 
are crippled 


for life, 
soe 


[ THe 


















DONT COUCH j-. 
KEATINC’S: LOZENGES 


£30 


will main- 
tain a Cot for 4 

sett au] | EASILY CURE 
_ every reader contri- 

f bute something to miti- 
gate the acute sufferings of THE WO RST C 0 U CH 
these helpless little children ? One gives gellel, An increasing a 
Bankers sale of over 80 years is a certain 
Messrs. Hoare, 37 Fleet Street, E.C. ; and test of their value. Sold ia 134d, 

Messrs. DRUMMOND, 49 Charing 'Cross, W.C. tins everywhere. 


Secretary—STANLBy Situ, Alexandra Hospital, 
ueen Square, London, W.c. 


MINUTES 
PAIN CURE FREE 


DR. GEORGE H. JONES, the eminent Surgeon-Dentist, writes: 
The Lineel Co., Ltd., 16 Bevis Marks, E.C 


“I consider ‘ Lineel Ointment’ a wonderful antidote for pain. | have used it in the course of my 
dental practice with most successful results, and in obstinate cases where other means have failed to 
give reiief.” GEORGE JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, Great Russell Mansions, London. 


LINEEL LINIMENT |. 


Cures CHILBLAINS in two or by 1o agemoatene 
Cures RHEUMATISM in 5 minutes 
















































in 5 minutes 


| 
Cures NEURALGIA in 5 minutes Senae SPRAINS in 5 minutes 
Cures LUMBAGO in 5 minutes Cures BRUISES In 5 minutes | 
Cures SCIATICA in 5 minutes Cures CRAMP in 5 minutes ‘ 
Cures GOUT in 5 minutes Cures STIFFNESS in 5 minutes i 
Cures HEADACHE in 5 minutes Cures RHEUMATIC i 
Cures FACEACHE in 5 minutes DEAFNESS in 5 minutes | 
Cures a = - ee —— ALL NEUROTIC / 


Cures EARACH 5 minutes USCULAR PAINS in 5 minutes 
Cures COLDS. and couans in three or four eugihestbane to throat and chest 


LINEEL LINIMENT 


Every day we receive extraordinary and grateful ietters, testifying to the efficacy of LINEEL LINIMENT in curing pain. It 


would cost a lot of money to publish all these, and it is much more convincing and satisfactory to send you a free bottle, so that 
you may test it yourself. 


YOU ARE NOT ASKED TO BUY 


Simply send a penny stamp for postage, mentioning this magazine, and a Free Bottle will be sent by return post. Sold by Chemists, 
Stores, &c., at 1s. ted. and 2s. 9d. per bottle. Free Bottles supplied at all Branches of Boots’, Cash Chemists, on application. 


LI 4 FEL | LL Are the best remedy known to Medical Science for INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, and BAD COMPLEXION. 
Sold by Chemists, Stores, &c., at 1s. 14d. and 2s. od. per box. 
Write for Medical Leaflet. THE LINEEL CO., LTD., 16 BEVIS MARKS, LONDON, E.C. 
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How the World Goes Round 








Japan and Russia. 
the Far East? 


THE whole world is still awaiting anxi- 
ously the result of the negotiations between 
Russia and Japan in regard to Korea. 
Every morning we have been told that 
all hope had passed away, and war was 
on the eve of being declared, but day after 
day has gone, and the dreaded event has 
not occurred. While there is peace there 
is hope, and there is no doubt that both 
Russian and Japanese statesmen realise 
the terrible consequences of a war, the 
result of which must be very uncertain, and 
the fruits of which would be problematical 
to the victor, owing to the doubtful atti- 
tude of the other Great Powers interested 
in the Far East. A very little thing, how- 
ever, would precipitate hostilities in the 
present tension, and both countries are 
hurriedly preparing for a conflict. Japan 
has purchased two Argentine cruisers 
which were at Genoa, and these set sail 
without delay, watched by a strong Rus- 
sian fleet. She also chartered a large fleet 
of transports. Russia is hurrying troops 
to Port Arthur and Vladivostock by sea 
and land, and has also sent strong rein- 
forcements from Europe for her navy in 
Far Eastern waters. At Seoul, the capital 
of Korea, foreigners’ lives are in great 
danger, and all the Powers have landed 
forces to protect their legations. It is 
reported that Japan has officially informed 
the Chinese Government that it expects 
China to maintain a strict neutrality, but 
the general belief is that China would help 
Japan. Nobody can forecast what will 
happen, nor declare what a day may bring 
forth, and perhaps by the time this 
magazine is published war will have 


begun. 
XXXHI—6 


Will it be War in 


The Theatre Fire in Chicago 


A DREADFUL calamity occurred in Chi- 
cago on the last day but one of the old 
year, a new theatre, the Iroquois, sup- 
posed to be fitted with all the latest im- 
provements, being the scene of a disastrous 
fire in which nearly six hundred lives were 
lost. 

It soon became known that the legal 
requirements for the prevention of fire 
had not been fully complied with—the 
asbestos curtain, for instance, it is said, 
never having worked properly from the 
opening of the theatre—and some of the 
officials and employees of the Iroquois 
were arrested. The terrible event, how- 
ever, further revealed the fact that of all 
the theatres in Chicago only one had 
carried out the law respecting precautions 
against fire, and there is no doubt that 
municipal corruption lies at the bottom 
ofthe business. Nineteen Chicago theatres 
were at once closed by order of the mayor, 
and four hundred public halls likewise had 
to close, pending investigations. There 
has also been an attack upon the churches 
of the city, which are described as veritable 
fire-traps. 


National Prosperity 

In spite of the prevailing pessimism 
with regard to the prosperity of the 
kingdom, some remarkable figures have 
been published during the past month, 
which show that things are far from 
being as bad as is suggested. The 
annual returns of British commerce 
prove, curiously enough, that this year 
has been a record year, the imports 
amounting to {543,000,000 as against 
£523,000,000 in 1900, and the exports 
to {287,000,000 as against £283,000,000. 
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Much is said as to the way our export 
figures are swelled by coal, which is 
not a manufacture, but if the coal figures 
be subtracted, the increase in exports 





The Emperor of Korea, whose unfortunate realm 
is the cause of the present dispute between 
Japan and Russia 


is shown to be much greater proportion- 
ately—{260,000,000 in 1903 as against 
£250,000,000 the previous year. The ex- 
ports in the “boom” year, 1872, were 
£245,000,000, but, as has been pointed 
out, if the same prices ruled now as 
then, our exports, minus coal, in 1903 
would stand at £425,000,000. 

Another indication of the material 
prosperity of the country is given by 
the report of the Board of Trade on 
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company liquidation. Every one knows 
that company promoting and the re- 
sultant speculation is little better than 
a huge system of national gambling, 
but it comes as somewhat of a shock 
to learn that in 1902 no fewer than 
1629 companies became insolvent, and 
in ten years the total loss to the country 
from the collapse of public companies 
is estimated at £382,553,699! What 
other nation could have stood this 
gigantic loss in addition to the expendi- 
ture of an almost similar amount over 
the South African War, and shown so 
few signs of it ? 

The returns of money given i 
charity in 1902-1903 are also interest- 
ing, showing as they do that in London 
alone 721 charitable organisations re- 
ceived £6,950,135. 


The Prevailing Distress 


But if the wealth and trade of the 
country increase, so does the poverty, 
and there is little doubt that the present 
winter will be a record one for distress 
among the lower working classes, especially 
in London. The number of unemployed is 
greater than ever, and no more eloquent 
testimony of the amount of distress 
could be furnished than by the fact 
that at the free distribution of soup 
to homeless people by the Salvation 
Army in Stanhope Street after two A.M. 
there is an average of nearly a thou- 
sand recipients nightly—men, old and 
young, who have to remain out in the 
streets all night, in all weathers. The 
casual wards, doss-houses and shelters are 
all full. The Unemployed Committee, 
of which the Lord Mayor is Chairman, is 
doing good work in providing employment 
for those really desirous of obtaining it. 


The Drink Evil 


What is the cause of all this poverty ? 
With the growth of trade, shipping, and 
the national wealth, there should be a 
corresponding increase in the prosperity 
of the individual generally. But this is 
not the case, and in the British Temperance 
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League Annual for 1904 Mr. Charles Smith, 
of Sheffield, suggests that trade depression 
and poverty are due, not to a loss in the 
volume or value of our export trade, but 
to the existence of a home trade opposed 
to the interests of the individual and the 
family, and subversive of the conditions 
necessary to insure commercial progress 
and national prosperity. The figures 
given to prove this proposition are 
startling. The amount spent in the 
United Kingdom on intoxicants has 
increased from {97,221,000 in 1858 to 
£179,500,000 in 1902, and the sum spent 
on relief of the poor has had a pro- 
portionate increase—{15,305,000 in 1902 
as against only {7,090,073 in 1858. 
Charges of drunkenness in England and 
Wales numbered 85,472 in 1858, but in 
1g01 there were 210,429 cases. More 
significant is the increase in lunacy. 
There were in the asylums of England 
and Wales in 1857 only 27,693 insane 
persons, but in Ig02 the number was 
113,964. Many other similar figures 
might be quoted which render impossible 
any other conclusion than that the drink 
trade is the greatest curse of our country. 

In this connection a letter which 
Mr. Justice Grantham wrote to the 
Croydon Licensed Victuallers’ Association, 
in reply to certain strictures passed upon 
him, has great weight : 

“T have lately been brought face to 
face for weeks,”’ said his Lordship, “‘ with 
the conduct of publicans in the carrying 
on of their business which has resulted 
in the most heartbreaking crimes that 


it is possible to imagine: husbands 
murdering their wives, wives their 
husbands, fathers their sons, friends 


their own best friends—all through the 
maddening influence of excessive drinking. 

“Twelve murders, thirteen attempts at 
murder, and woundings without number 
that were just as likely to have ended 
in murder, as far as the conduct of the 
criminal was concerned, have been mine 
and my brother judges’ daily fare for the 
last four weeks on one circuit, and in 
almost every case, as appeared in evidence, 
drink was the cause—drink served by 
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publicans, and not at clubs, and drink 
proved to have been served in the public- 
house where the man was openly drunk.” 


A Public-house Census 


PERHAPS nothing has shown more 
clearly the hold which drink has upon 
the people of this country than the public- 
house census which Mr. Stead took in 
Paddington. The results were published 
in The Daily Paper, and were truly 
alarming. The total population of 
Paddington is .142,690, and, as shown 
by the recent Daily News census, only 
31,331 attendances were made at public 
worship. But on December 27 last the 
number of visits to public-houses was 
122,175! And Paddington, be it re- 
membered, is far from being the most 
public-house-ridden district of London. 
An analysis of the figures is even more 
startling. The male population of 
Paddington is only 61,065, but on the 
Sunday in question there were 83,411 male 
visitors to the public-houses. Many men 
must, therefore, have entered three or four 
times. Another terrible fact brought to 
light is this, that 3689 more children 
were sent for drink on the Sunday than 
went to church. The total figures for the 
church and the public-houses were as 
follows : 


In Church In Public-houses 
Males 8,099 83,411 
Females 16,275 28,118 
Children 6,957 10,646 


One public-house alone had 5218 visits 
during the few hours of opening on 
December 27. 


The Dangers of Factory Life 


A coop deal of controversy has been 
caused by a sermon which the Rev. the Hon, 
L. F. Tyrwhitt, Vicar of Fenton, preached 
recently upon the dangers of factory 
life in the Potteries. He had worked, 
in Fenton, he said, for eight years and a 
half, and had come to the conclusion 
that if he had children of his own he 
would rather cut off his right hand—: 
and he was speaking literally—and would 
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rather beg his bread from door to door, 
than let them, especially the girls, earn 
their living in the appallingly immoral 
atmosphere which pervaded some of 
the china and earthenware manufactories. 

If he could lead them up to the gates 
of hell, he doubted if their temptations 
and difficulties could be greater than 
those the young people had to contend 
with in the factories and workshops. 

The crusade was taken up by other 
local ministers, one of whom, the Rev. 
Dugald Macfadyen, of Hanley, declared 
that “‘if Jesus Christ came to the Potteries 
He would die of a broken heart.” Once 
He wept over Jerusalem; He would 
not find less cause to weep over Hanley. 

Of course, many local papers and 
inhabitants of the district were indignant 
at what had been said, but Mr. Tyrwhitt 
continued his crusade and gave specific 
instances proving his case. Although, 
of course, there are many _ well-con- 
ducted factories in the Potteries, it is 
beyond dispute that the state of some 
is exceedingly bad, and there is no 
doubt that much good will result from 
the light which has been thrown upon 
the matter. 


The Education Question 


IMPORTANT letters written by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishops 
of London and Rochester upon the 
educational aspect of the coming County 
Council elections have been published. 
“We must perforce take pains,” says 
the Primate, ‘to secure that the men 
returned—the men, that is, who are to 
administer our educational system—are 
men who understand the subject and 
mean to deal with it fairly. . . . The 
introduction of a religious element into 
the electoral conflict is forced upon us 
unsought. While abstaining from every 
unkindly word or unfair imputation 
against those who differ from us, we 
are bound to rally our forces and to 
stand firm.” 

His Grace denounces as “absolutely 
without foundation ’”’ the statement that 
the Education Act was the result of a 
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private arrangement between the Church 
authorities and the Government, and 


denies that the measure imposes any 
religious tests upon the teachers. 
‘““We Churchmen,” says Dr. Davidson, 





The Rev. the Hon. L. F. Tyrwhitt who has 
drawn attention to the dangers of Factory 
life in the Potteries 


“have inherited a great trust in the 
possession of schools, the trust deeds 
of which provide especially that religious 
instruction must—not ‘ may ’—be given, 
and in the management of these schools 
we take the responsibility of inquiring 
carefully, before a teacher is appointed, 
whether he or she is duly qualified to 
instruct little children in the elements 
of the Christian faith as taught in Holy 
Scripture. Upon these points Churchmen, 
as it seems to me, must stand firm. If 
our trust deeds, which absolutely secure 
religious teaching, are to be torn up, it 
must not be done with our consent.” 

Equally emphatic was the joint letter 
of the Bishops of London and Rochester 
regarding the London County Council 
election. 

‘At the present time,” their lordships 
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declare, “we cannot disguise from our- 
selves that circumstances demand from 
us in self-defence some more direct action 
than usual. We are in the presence of an 
organised campaign carried on by those 
who have shown an uncompromising} and 





General Kodama, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Japanese land force 


bitter hostility alike to our schools, and 
to the permission within the limits of the 
State system of any security for teaching 
the great verities of the Christian faith. 
The attack has been commenced, and is to 
be frankly and openly carried out by a 
strong effort, worked with all the political 
efficiency of a compact organisation. 
Pledges will be demanded from candidates 
which would effectually hinder them as 
members from working the Education 
Act impartially, and dealing justly with 
the different classes of schools committed 
to them. Churchmen will be very greatly 
to blame it they are indifferent or inactive 
in face of such an attempt. To meet it 
we do not recommend the policy of 
identifying the Church with either political 
party; nor—for the reasons already 
given—that of bringing forward inde- 


pendent or 
though in 


‘specialist’ candidates, 
particular localities or for 


particular reasons some adoption of 
either of these methods may be de- 
sirable. 


“But we would urge that Churchmen 
of all shades of politics should throw 
their strength, first, into securing that 
in the choice of candidates by both 
parties men should be selected who, 
whatever their own views upon educa- 
tional matters, or upon the merits 
of the Act, will be ready to work it 
impartially and to do justice to all 
the interests concerned; and secondly, 
that candidates on both sides shall be 
pressed to declare that they will not 
hamper themselves’ by pledges which 
commit them to a destructive policy 
with regard to denominational schools 
and teaching, and that they will fairly 
and impartially administer the Act... . 
We have appointed a small Central Joint 
Committee to carry out this policy of 
defence, and we hope that in every dis- 
trict (the electoral areas being preferred 
to rural deaneries) a committee will be 
formed to co-operate with it to decide 
upon the particular steps best suited 
to each locality, and to take measures 
for informing the electorate upon the 
issues, and for removing prevalent and 
widely circulated misconceptions.” 


Resignations of Clergymen 


THE question of the doctrines held by 
Anglican clergymen has been prominently 
before the public recently by the resigna- 
tions. of two of their number. In one case 
the Rev. C. E. Beeby wrote an article in 
the Hibbert Journal, calling in question 
the miraculous birth of Our Lord, and the 
Bishop of Worcester felt obliged to cen- 
sure him. This led to Mr. Beeby’s resig- 
nation, and at once a host of sympathisers 
were in the field to defend the clergyman. 
The most notable of these was Canon 
Hensley Henson, who maintained that 
there should be sufficient latitude in the 
Church of England to allow of Mr. Beeby 
remaining therein. But donbtless most of 
our readers will differ from Canon Henson, 
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in his evident opinion that the Virgin Birth 
is a doctrine of little importance. Surely 
if the miracle recorded of Christ’s birth 
never took place, then His Godhead is 
seriously in question. 

The other resignation was that of the 
Rev. A. E. Christien, the recently ordained 
junior curate of Burley Parish Church, 
Leeds. He had already preached a sermon 
expressing his disbelief in the miraculous 
element of Christianity, including the Virgin 
Birth, the Resurrection and the Ascension. 
This had given much offence to the con- 
gregation, and the vicar had brought the 
sermon to the notice of the Bishop of 
Ripon. While the matter was still under 
the Bishop’s consideration, Mr. Christien 
again preached, and at the close of his 
sermon stated that that was the last occa- 
sion on which he should appear in the 
pulpit of any Christian church. At the 
time of his ordination he thought he could 
honourably declare his obedience to the 





Admiral Alexieff, Viceroy ani Commander-in- 
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Thirty-nine Articles, and the doctrine of 
the Church of England. But although he 
was convinced that the spirit of Chris- 
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tianity was as divine as ever, and he 
believed that it would become even more 
divine, he was equally convinced that the 
results at which he had arrived were not 
compatible with the original sense of the 
Creeds and Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land. He had accordingly posted his resig- 
nation to the Bishop. 


Jubilee of Spurgeon’s Sermons 


THE fact that Spurgeon’s sermons have 
now entered upon the fiftieth consecutive 
year of their weekly publication is cer- 
tainly a notable event in the history of 
religious literature. The remarkable story 
of the printed sermons was fully told 
in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE last year, but 
it is worth mentioning here that the 
publishers, Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster 
are celebrating the jubilee by making a 
free distribution of a million copies of the 
sermons. The forty-ninth annual volume 
has just been published and the discourses 
are of the usual excellent quality. 


Accident to the Rev. F. B. Meyer 


ALL our readers will deeply regret to 
hear that the Rev. F. B. Meyer has met 
with an accident that has deprived him 
of the use of one eye, thereby curtailing 
the amount of work which he is able to 
do at present. We believe, however, that 
with adequate rest there is some hope that 
the sight of the eye may return. 


Battle in Somaliland 


In Somaliland our troops have scored 
a victory and inflicted upon the Mullah’s 
forces, five thousand strong, the heaviest 
losses they have yet sustained. The battle 
took place at Jidballi, and a thousand 
dervishes were killed, many others being 
wounded and captured. The British losses 
were eleven killed and thirty wounded. 


Obituary 


On January 10 Madame Antoinette Ster- 
ling, the famous Quaker singer, passed 
away at Hampstead. Mr. George Gissing, 
the well-known novelist, died in the 
Pyrenees on December 28. 
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CHAPTER IV 
ANGELS’ VISITS 


RS. MERTON was a woman with 
a genius for kindness. She was 
not especially clever or influ- 
ential, she was not distinguished 
in her ways and looks from many other 
well-to-do ladies; a pretty, rosy woman, 
always well dressed and cheerful; but 
she was liked by every one in be: circle, 
and adored by her husband and children. 
She never detracted from any one, nor 
made disagreeable remarks to them; and 
when people observed what a pleasant 
neighbourhood Eaglehurst Park was, they 
did not realise how much of its pleasant- 
ness was owing to Mrs. Merton. She 
did much in a quiet way for the benefit 
of her Cunningham cousins, who all thought 
Melrose a paradise, and though Iris some- 
times made tart remarks to the effect 
that invitations did not come when wished 
for, and that presents were not of the 
sort desired, still the kind Mertons gave 
her the merriest days of her life, and on 
this point Giles agreed with his sister. 

Mrs. Merton did not turn her back 
upon him, because he held what she 
vaguely and kindly described as “ wild 
opinions,” and upheld causes which she 
would have thought wicked if she had 
respected them enough to think them 
anything but silly. 

And Giles, who was not a persona grata 
with many people, responded to her 
kindness and did not mind her lack of 
appreciation. 

It did not therefore, surprise Annora 
Brent when she came out on to the lawn 


Geoffrey Brent the elder and Geoffrey Brent the younger are discussing what is known as the “ family 
The ‘‘ feud,” little more than a disagreement between two brothers, has extended to the third 
Geoffrey the younger and Annora Brent, descendants of the two brothers in question, meet 


at Melrose behind her aunts to see him 
among the earlier guests at the garden- 
party. He was a small, dark man, with 
eager eyes, and looked shabby in the 
golden sunshine, but quite harmless, 
though Joanna Brent gave a little start 
and whispered vehemently : 

“That dreadful socialist; I should 
like to denounce him! I don’t feel 
that it’s right to be in company with 
him.” 

“He won’t bite, Aunt Joan,” ‘said 
Annora, while Miss Brent added, repres- 
sively : 

“We are not responsible, my dear, 
for Mrs. Merton’s relations.” 

Miss Brent always treated Joanna as 
an impetuous girl; and, indeed, in 
spite of the elderly correctness of her 
black silk and white lace there was 
something girlish in her unfinished, abrupt 
movements and eager eyes. 

She would not have been introduced 
to the dangerous Giles, or have welcomed 
him at Mead; nevertheless, he was her 
most congenial spirit, being the only 
person present who, like herself, lived 
on and for ideals. Her ideals, however, 
had lasted her life, shining, impracticable, 
and unimpaired, while his suffered many 
disillusionments, and were apt to turn 
their seamy side outwards. Both thought 
a martyr’s death glorious, but Giles would 
never have been quite sure that the 
persecutor® had not something to say 
for themselves. 

Why had he come to a garden-party ? 
He could have seen his friend Geoffrey 
Brent elsewhere, and Mrs. Merton would 
always give him a friendly cup of tea. 
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He watched his cousin May in her perfect 
pale. blue costume and heard her kindly 
smiling words : 

“Giles, you don’t care for croquet, 
but you'll see that people have tea and 
ices—because, you know, you’re at home.” 

Those words and smiles were confounding 
to socialistic ideals; but Iris, who had 
no ideals, made herself at home without 
scruple, and flitted about in a combination 
of black and yellow, so cleverly contrived 
that the cleverness forced itself on the 
feminine spectator. 

She was soon beside her brother and 
Geoffrey Brent as they stood together 
for a moment. 


“Well, Giles, how dye do? I’m 
quite surprised to see you! And so 
glad—a little rest is good for you. And 


Mr. Brent, have you seen your cousin, 
and what—but there! I ought not to 
ask you——”’ 

_ “T have seen my cousin, and I think 
she is very handsome,” said Geoffrey 
smiling; ‘“‘and Mead is an enchanted 
castle indeed.” 

Iris was aware at once that Mr. Brent’s 
eyes were following Annora’s tall, white 
figure as she moved through the sunshine 
and took her place among the crowd of 
gay figures gradually assembling. 

The Miss Brents were wont to say that 
as every one knew who they were, their 
dress did not matter, and though Annora 
did not quite take this view, she was 
very simply dressed. Sovereigns, and 
even shillings, were not too plentiful 
with Miss Brent of Mead. She looked 
happy and as if pleasant things were very 
pleasant to her. She spoke to Giles Cun- 
ningham quite easily and cheerfully—she 
had met him before at Melrose—gave Iris 
a hearty greeting, and was soon eating 
strawberries and cream in company with 
her cousin and the two Cunninghams. 

“Don’t be afraid of the strawberries, 


Cunningham,” said Geoffrey. “ They are 
quite an experience, and will do you 
good,” 


“ Giles scolded poor little me for buying 
some one hot day,” said Iris, ‘‘so he 
doesn’t deserve any now.” 


“Do take some more, Miss Cunningham,”’ 
said Geoffrey, “‘ don’t be afraid of him.” 

“He thinks we ought all to go ‘ slum- 
ming,’”’ said Iris, “but I think I’m 
more fitted for helping Lady Lilian at 
home, and sometimes at the Club. The 
slums.” 

““T never asked you to come down to 
my place,’”’ said Giles, “nor did I ever 
make use of that odious expression, which 
—which condernns the generation that 
uses it.” 

Giles spoke fiercely, and with less 
restraint of manner than is suitable to 
strawberries and cream, while Annora 
looked at him and said, seriously : 

“T understand. It would be too horrid 
if anybody came from a distance to patro- 
nise King’s Brandon. Strangers couldn’t 
really know the people, or love them.” 

“Lady Lilian says,” said Iris, “ that 
we come like angels from a better world.” 

Giles uttered a species of snort, while 
a thoughtful, considerate look passed over 
Annora’s face and she was silent. 

‘““T’m afraid,” said Geoffrey, “ that the 
poor East-enders have no friends to know 
them as you know King’s Brandon. We 
shouldn’t welcome angelic duchesses at 
Ferncombe.”’ 

“We don’t want angels,” said Giles. 
“We have each other—we’ve got human 
fellowship.” 

“But workers are so much wanted,” 
said Iris. ‘‘ Dear happy places like Fern- 
combe don’t know what that is.” 

“Most workers are a humbugging lot,” 
said Giles, “ imbued with notions picked 
up in places like Ferncombe.” 

“We learn ‘ human fellowship ’ 
said Geoffrey, “‘ at any rate.” 

He was accustomed to discussions with 
Giles, but there was a lightness in his 
tone just now, appropriate to small talk 
on a sunny lawn, which annoyed his 
friend. 

Iris breathed out “Oh, yes!” as if 
the words answered to deep-seated 
feelings in her soul, while all the while 
she was wondering what” Mr. Brent 
thought of her.” ** ‘ 


4» 


“Tt must be very difficult, ” said Annora- 
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who had listened attentively, ‘‘ to feel any 
human fellowship with so many different 
sorts of people. I don’t think I could. 
One couldn’t understand them.” 

“ Ah,” said Geoffrey, half mischievously 
half seriously, ‘‘ but fellows like Cunning- 
ham don’t know what we mean by under- 
standing people. We know in our bones 
what our neighbours will think and be— 
because we’re made of the same sort of 
stuff, we country folk, and that can’t be 
expected of the angels.” 

‘““There’s sympathy,” said Iris, “ that 
makes everybody one.”’ 

“It’s. very difficult,” repeated Annora, 
while Giles flashed out : 

“We have wrongs and sufferings in 
common, and bad luck—quite enough 
to unite Jews, Turks, infidels, and 
heretics.” 

“Have you seen that young French 
fellow again ?”’ said Geoffrey, interrupting 
the outburst; “he looked like a fish 
out of water.” 

“What! that young Medway? He 
isn’t French—only born in France. I 
believe—no, I haven’t seen him.” 

Here Giles Cunningham’s attention sud- 
denly wandered from human wrongs, for 
May Merton, in her pale blue frock, came 
smiling towards them. 

“Giles, there are some very dull young 
ladies who want strawberries. I have told 
them I am going to introduce my cousin 
to them; and Iris, here’s Lady Brock- 
hurst wants to know about Lady Lilian’s 
girls’ clubs.” 

Giles walked away with May to exercise 
human fellowship towards the dull young 
ladies, and Iris reluctantly approached 
Lady Brockhurst, feeling that Geoffrey 
Brent’s eyes did not follow her as usual. 
Indeed, he was wondering what his new 
cousin was thinking of. She was so 
obviously thoughtful. Annora did: not 
tell him. She had been brought up to 
be reticent, and her thought went deep. 

“T have a piece of property, near 
Kirk Ash,” she said, “ Kirkover; do you 
know it ?” 

“ Kirkover Farm ? Is that yours? I 
did not know who was the owner. There 


are some old folks called Kitson who 
occupy it. I should not think they did 
it much justice.” 

“T believe it belonged to my mother,” 
said Annora. “ But I don’t know any- 
thing about it. One would be quite 
strange there.” 

“Tf you like I will find out for you 
how it gets on,” said Geoffrey, pleased 
at the interest in common. 

He was altogether very much pleased 
with his new kinswoman, and not dis- 
pleased with the two fine old ladies to 
whom he presently found himself paying 
attention. They were delighted with him, 
and he laid plans for bringing them and 
his father together. 

The sunny afternoon softened down 
into evening ; the Miss Brents went home 
with the rest of the company; Giles went 
off by train with sundry recollections of 
kind human words, which softened though 
they stung. Iris had her chance and 
amused Geoffrey Brent very much in 
the lingering intimacy of the home party 
after the visitors had gone. But she felt 
that life was hard, for she had to go back 
next day to her Lady Lilian instead of 
sharing in the visit to Mead. 

She was clever, and she felt at once 
that Geoffrey would resent any disparage- 
ment of his cousin. She belonged to him, 
and was not to be criticised by outsiders. 

The luncheon at Mead was very plain ; 
but it was served on old Wedgwood and 
Crown Derby. None of the Miss Brents 
ever drank wine, but there was a fine 
display of cut-glass, and one of the last 
bottles of old Mr. Brent’s sherry—it being, 
as they said, ‘‘ an occasion.”” The-accom- 
panying claret was such as ladies who do 
not drink wine buy at their grocer’s. 
When luncheon was over, Annora showed 
her cousin all the family portraits, while 
Joanna explained their histories, telling 
with bated breath of the cavalier who 
fell at Naseby, and passing over ashamedly 
the squire who did not join the “ Fifteen.” 

Afterwards they went back into the 
drawing-room, and Miss Brent played on 
the old piano with the inlaid case in that 
delightful old-fashioned “tuney” way 
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which often finds critics—and 
listeners. 

Geoffrey could sing well, and he sang 
an old Jacobite song*with much spirit to 
the delight of Joanna, whose dark eyes 
gleamed and who listened to him like 
a girl. Her heart was quite won. 

Then they walked in the old garden, 
which fascinated Geoffrey. He went again 
up into the old octagon summer-house with 
Annora and looked down on the slow- 
moving water below. 

“ Why is it called the Temple of Fate ?” 
he asked. 

“Well,” she said, “the aunts don’t 
like anything psychical. I believe we 
have the usual white lady somewhere 
about—but they never allow her to be 
mentioned. But I think x 

“What!” said Geoffrey, eagerly. 

“Why, it is only a make-up in my 
own mind. But I have an idea that 
she is that white girl in the frescoes with 
the grave eyes—she is very like some of 
the pictures. I made up things about 
her when I was younger.” 

“And did she walk in this garden and 
meet her fate in this temple? Is that 
why it is called the Temple of Fate ?”’ 

“No,” said Annora. ‘‘ Aunt Georgie 
says it is wrong to have such notions. 
But the idea is that if thoughts come 
to any of the Brents up here, they are 
fulfilled afterwards. Of course, I don’t 
mean if one casually thought it was time 
for tea, for instance; but if things come 
into one’s head here, you know——” 

“Yes, I know,” said Geoffrey. ‘‘ That 
S very curious.”’ 


always 





CHAPTER V 
THE DEAD PAST 


THE “ two old Miss Brents,” as they were 
often called, though in point of fact age 
had not yet come upon them and they 
were only elderly, had had hard lives, 
but they were not at all unhappy women. 

In the long years behind them there 
had been periods of turbulent and passion- 
ate trouble, and stretches of jdull days 
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with no particular joys or excitements. 
Georgiana had had her love affairs long 
ago, they had gone out by misadventure 
or mismanagement, as such things often 
do, and in time the pain of them had 
gone out also, and left memories that 
were not wholly painful. She had interests 
and responsibilities and pride of place of 
an honest and innocent kind, and she got 
well through the years. Joanna had 
never had a lover. She had always been 
in love with historical heroes, with causes 
sometimes of an obscure and ideal kind. 
Her mind was taken up with proving 
by study and much transcribing of 
documents that Charles I. was perfectly 
truthful or that Mary Queen of Scots 
did not murder Darnley, with enthu- 
siastic study of missionary records, and 
with discoveries about the Man in the 
Iron Mask and other historical puzzles. 
She had strong, practical, vivid opinions 
on church matters, and carried them out, 
just so and no otherwise, with undoubting 
faith and hearty favour. Some of her 
ideals were much worthier than others, 
but she rejoiced in them all, and was 


far from being silly or sentimental. 
Her romance was the salt of life to 
her. The two sisters saw their lives 


in a picturesque point of view, a great 
element of happiness, they not only 
loved, but liked each other, which is 
more unusual, and their religion beneath 
routine or romance was a vital thing with 
both. 

Of course, Annora counted for a great 
deal in their lives; in fact, bringing up 
the heiress was both a practical and ideal 
object in life for them. They loved her 
deeply and sincerely, though they did 
not cling to her in such a way as to make 
her absence for two or three months 
grievous to them. Her future was a 
subject for anxiety; they earnestly de- 
sired that she should marry well, but, 
as they said to each other, “she did not 
think about such things yet.” 

Of course, Annora, like most other 
young women, thought a good deal about 
such things, but in an unemotional, 
impersonal way, the thoughts did not 
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affect the happiness of daily life. She 
was a very clear-headed person, and 
she knew pretty well how matters stood 
for her. 

She knew that Mead was a fair and 
fine dowry to bring in her hand if she 
made a wealthy marriage. Any man 
might rejoice that his son should own 
it; she knew, too, that she could not 
marry a poor man and live in it. If she 
did not marry, keeping it debt free 
would be hard. If she sold it, which, 
without the consent of the next heir, her 
cousin, Geoffrey Brent the elder, she 
could not do, she would have a fair 
future. She thought that it might come 
to selling it, but—as far as a modest 
girl could put such a thing to herself— 
she wanted to give herself all her chances 
first. For though she estimated her 
property and her position more practically 
than her aunts, still love for Mead was 
the only passion she had hitherto known, 
the fibres of her heart clung to it, as they 
clung to nothing else. 

Life lay before her. She was young ; 
she was good to look at; she was well- 
born. She did not mean even for Mead’s 
sake to marry for money, for she loved 
truth and goodness and the white side of 
life. But she would have liked to wed 
the Prince, and she was afraid he did 
not live in Eaglehurst Park, nor had 
she yet seen him at any of the old-fashioned 
country houses to which her aunts occa- 
sionally took her, where a few country 
balls had varied the Eaglehurst gaieties. 
London society was out of the question. 

Annora was admired and liked; but 
she had no magical attractions—no one 
fell at her feet. She did not overrate her 
chances. 

She had these thoughts because she 
saw life as it is, but they did not 
trouble her, they lay in the background. 
They modestly retired and veiled them- 
selves before an actual new acquaintance, 
and her interest in her new cousin was 
very little affected by thoughts of her 
personal relations with him. She knew, 
without thinking about it, that his 
fortunes though assured were modest, 


and she would have scorned herself, 
for a double motive in wanting his 
acquaintance. 

But she rejoiced, so did her aunts, 
as solitary women do, in a “nice” 
relation, and she was much pleased 
when, shortly after his visit, a very 
“nice” letter was received from his 
father, asking if one of her aunts would 
bring her to Ferncombe before she went 
abroad, and before Geoffrey’s leave of 
absence from Kirk Ash was over. 

Annora was resolved to go and easily 
persuaded Georgiana, in right of her 
seniority to Joan, to take her. 

She went out one sweet and sunny 
morning, when the water danced with 
ripples of light, and the sad old garden 
looked gay, and, sitting down on the 
steps of the Temple of Fate, considered 
the proposed visit. Like many people 
in whom the love of place is strong, 
Annora had favourite out-door nooks 
and perches, where she went to think. 
So had Joanna, but they never spoke 
of the fact to each other. The spots 
were chosen because lines and colours 
fell there in a special way which—Annora 
did not know why, nor does any one 
else—conduced to peace and concentra- 
tion. 

She knew just how the river turned 
as seen from the steps, and the look of a 
syringa bush beside it, and of a Spanish 
chestnut which arched over the turn. 

As she thought about her relations it 
occurred to her how very little she knew 
about her own father, and the circum- 
stances of his early death. She knew, 
of course, that there was nothing good 
to be known, for her aunts were far too 
truthful to create delusions, but they 
had told her nothing, and she, _ being 
always desirous of knowing exactly how 
she stood, felt that she ought to be told. 

“T am grown up. I ought not to be 
ignorant of what many other people must 
know,” she thought. She shrank a little 
from painful revelations, but, not having 
any recollection of either parent and 
never having been taught to idealise 
their memories, the feeling was not very 























Tell me what you do know, said Annora, sitting down in the deep window seat 
and looking at her aunt 
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strong, and caused her no hesitation in 
seeking out her aunt Georgiana, in the 
little white-panelled room where she did 
up accounts and settled parish business. 
She said, gently but abruptly : 

“Aunt Georgie, I want you to tell me 
all you know about my father’s death, 
and why he left England. I ought to 
know about it.” 

Miss Brent started and coloured up; 
but answered after a moment's silence : 

“My dear Annora, I don’t know the 
exact facts myself.” 

“Tell me what’ you do know,” said 
Annora sitting down in the deep window- 
seat and looking at her aunt. 

“Your father,’”’ said Miss Brent, “ was 
the handsomest boy I ever saw. Indeed 
he was beautiful ; and he was clever, very 
artistic. He could sing and paint, and 
he delighted in the decorations here. I 
suppose he took after my father, who 
had them done. My brother, your grand- 
father, had no turn of that sort. +4’don’t 
deny that he spent a great deal of money. 
He was on the turf, and he reduced the 
property sadly, by that and other things. 
But it was all in the way that gentlemen 
think right and honourable. But Dick, 
our nephew, from a child was false. You 
could not trust him, and that went against 
us very much. Joan and I could have 
forgiven anything else. ”’ 

“That was why you whipped me when 
I told that story about the china pot ?” 
said Annora. 





“Yes. But we know we can trust you, 
Nancy. You are quite different. Well, 
he was married at twenty-three—your 


mother was a good girl and in love with 
him. But she couldn’t make allowance 
even for ordinary lapses, and you may 
imagine how it was. When you were born 
she died. Well, then, I do not know what 
Richard did; but it was something not 
to be got over by society. All the money 
that was left was paid to hush it up, and 
_ he left the country. We never mentioned 
him, but a year afterwards his father went 
abroad, I do not know where, and when 
he came back he told us that Richard was 
dead, had been killed in a quarrel. My 


dear, I am afraid I could not grieve much 
for that then, but since—that young ruined 
life has never been wholly absent from us.”’ 

Georgiana paused, with a break in her 
voice and tears in her eyes.” jot 

“Tt was all very dreadful to Joan,” 
she said; ‘‘ don’t talk to her about it, 
my dear.”’ ‘ 

“‘T shall never speak of it again,” said 
Annora. She was pale and cried a little 
silently. 

“Do other people—do the other Brents 
know ?”’ she said presently. 

‘“T should think not. I believe hardly 
any one knew about the final disgrace. 
It was never made public.” 

‘“‘T wish I knew exactly what it was,” 
said Annora, and hurried out into the 
garden again. 

She knew really no more facts than she 
had always known, and yet as she sat 
down again upon the temple steps and 
leant her chin on her hands, and looked 
across the water, she thought, “I shall 
never like being ‘Miss Brent of Mead’ 
again.” 

She felt angry and hurt, not exactly 
tender, and yet she felt also that the 
mystery was unfair. Perhaps it was not 
quite so bad as all these old people had 
thought it. 

Presently she lifted up her head. “I 
am truthful,’’ she said to herself. ‘‘ So 
are the aunts. I will never tell a lie.” 

The whole thing was so far away and 
so entirely apart from her own life, that 
gradually it became to her again almost 
like a story read. It was not real to 
her. 

“It is a very odd story,’ she said to 
herself. ‘‘If I had been grown up then 
I would have known the facts whatever 
they were: does‘any one know ?” 

There were once two old servants, not 
especially confidential; there was Mr. 
Hancock, the family solicitor, who had ex- 
plained the property to her when she came 
of age—her aunts had been her guardians. 
There were various elderly people in King’s 
Brandon who must remember her father 
well, for, after all, these events had taken 
place hardly more than twenty years ago. 
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It struck her now that they never talked 
of him. 

Annora stood up and stretched her long 
young limbs as if shaking off the impres- 
sion ; she was of a nature to resist trouble 
and to resent stress of feeling, but she did 
not minimise it. 

“T hate the thought of it all,’ she said 
to herself. ‘‘I am ashamed of it. I feel 
ashamed now, though of course I always 
knew there was something. But it’s all 
over. ‘ Poor Richard’ is dead.” 

It was so much over—so out of relation 
to her—that she thought of him as her 
aunts’ nephew, Richard, not as her own 
father and then suddenly, ‘‘ Suppose 
grandfather was mistaken, or—or made 
it up. Suppose he wasn’t dead after 
all!” 

“That’s nonsense !”’ she added to her- 
self, ‘“ but—but—I wish I hadn’t thought 
of it in the Temple of Fate!” 

Georgiana meanwhile, her eyes full of 
slow, elderly tears, and her mind troubled 
by the recrudescence of these long past 
griefs, sat idle until Joanna came in. 

‘““Joan,’”’ she said, “‘ Annora has been 
making me tell her all we know about her 
poor father. I felt how very little we do 
know. Richard would not tell us, and I 
am afraid we were glad not to have to 
hear.” 

“ ] would not know,” said Joan ; “‘ what 
was the use ? I think Dick forfeited all 
claim to consideration, and I don’t shrink 
from saying that I was glad when he died 
and could bring no more disgrace upon us. 
His life would have been nothing but injury 
to Annora. And I believe his poor father 
felt that too.” 

“Yes,” replied Georgiana. ‘‘ But do 
you think he told Mr. Hancock particulars 
or left any record ?”’ 

“Old Hancock is dead,”’ said Joan, ‘‘ and 
I am sure there are no papers that we have 
not seen, Georgiana. Surely you don’t 
think that his father was mistaken ! ” 

“No,” said Georgiana slowly. “ But 
since, in looking back, I have sometimes 
half thought, that he meant—dead to his 
family. The thought has now and then 
haunted me.” 


There was a silence, and then Joan said 
passionately : 

“TI don’t think so; there is no reason 
to think so. But if he did—in my opinion 
he was quite right! Dick was dishonour- 
able, mean, and false through and through 
—nothing could have reformed him. Oh! 
remember the agony of the shame!” 

Joan dashed her hand down ou the 
table, and her fine eyes flashed. ‘‘ Georgie, 
don’t be absurd,”’ she went on. “‘ We 
resolved to put him out of our minds, and 
we have done so. I don’t pretend that I 
was fond of him. I was not. You're 
nervous.” 

Georgiana dried her eyes and returned 
to her accounts. She had not much re- 
spect for her own “ fancy,” as she called 
it, and Joanna had in no way exaggerated 
the defects of the unworthy nephew. 

Georgiana had come to the time of 
life when it is granted to good people 
to look back on life and to find rents in 
their self-satisfaction, and she could not 
remain perfectly certain that she had given 
every possible chance to her erring nephew. 
But Joan loved the family honour much 
more than she had ever loved the family 
heir, she had the passion for abstractions 
that makes people at once incorruptible 
and hard. She would have suppressed 
young Richard herself without a misgiving. 


CHAPTER VI 
LADY LILIAN 


Lapy LILIAN FIENNES, Iris Cunningham’s 
employer, was superintending a social 
evening for young men, in the large room 
belonging to the Co-operative Society of 
which Giles Cunningham was secretary. 

The room was intended for the use of 
the members of the Society, but it was 
occasionally hired out, and Lady Lilian 
had obtained the use of it much against 
the wish of their secretary, Giles Cunning- 
ham, who declared savagely, “‘ Enthu- 
siasm of humanity! She makes a fine 
lady’s plaything of us! We might as well 
be Persian cats!” 

“Oh, you’re much more entertaining 
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than Persians, even blue ones, ”’ said Iris, 
who was not enthusiastic, and could always 
predict Lady Lilian’s failures and never 
believed in her successes. 

But “ those dear co-operatives,” as Lady 
Lilian termed them, were somewhat more 
amenable to her charms than Miss Mar- 
shall, the accurate and cautious head of 
the Women’s branch of the neighbouring 
Kingsley settlement, or than the Rev. 
James Broadhurst, its warden, who had 
encountered so much feminine fascina- 
tion in his time that, as he grimly ob- 
served, he was vaccinated with it, and 
safe from infection. Lady Lilian did not 
like the Settlement people whom she 
called “‘ statistical Pharisees.’ But then 
she could never work with societies, none 
could contain her. She had set more than 
one Charity Organisation committee by 
the ears, and torn the local branches of 
many excellent associations to pieces, shak- 
ing their dust off her feet and carrying off 
with her a following of devoted admirers. 
She was wonderfully magnetic and influ- 
ential, and could always attract to herself 
food for her philanthropic powder. She 
was capable, too, and practical about 
externals, and could make things go. 

Girls’ clubs were her special interest, 
and though she foisted many protégés into 
positions for which they were utterly unfit 
and where they did frightful mischief, on 
the other hand now and then she made a 
shining success where organisation and 
good sense failed entirely. For she was 
a beautiful, delightful creature, and as 
genuine in her enthusiasms as she was 
indiscriminating. 

“Why should we only help the girls ?” 
she had said. ‘‘ A woman’s mission is to 
soften and brighten the lives of men. I 
love all the poor young fellows who are 
alone in lodgings, and away from their 
mothers. They shall come to me, and 
I’ll amuse them.” 

Lady Lilian was quite as attractive to 
her own sex as to the other, and several 
ardent woman adorers were helping her 
on this occasion, besides Iris, who had not 
got the faculty of adoration, but who was 
clever and clear-headed, and viewed phil- 
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anthropic work as so much raw material 
to be transmuted into much-needed hats 
and costumes. 

“If Giles had been really unselfish he’d 
have pulled up the business and helped 
his family,’’ she would say sharply, “ in- 
stead of going off co-operating.’’ She 
was specially out of love with the world 
now, for she felt that Geoffrey Brent had 
found a new interest that might stifle the 
little flicker of admiration he had undoubt- 
edly felt for her. And Iris, although she 
blamed her brother for not sacrificing him- 
self to their unsatisfactory home, longed 
to turn her own back on it in the only 
way she thought possible. Lady Lilian’s 
young men were not likely to open that 
way to her. 

The large room contained a number of 
pale, shabby-looking youths, mostly clerks 
and young men in business, on various 
social levels. There was a platform, from 
which proceeded an occasional song or 
recitation, and at the other end of the 
room was a table bearing light temper- 
ance refreshments. 

Lady Lilian was tall and graceful, with 
hair that looked as if sprinkled with 
powder, a delicate, rather worn face, and 
the loveliest eyes imaginable. She moved 
about among the young men, and, at any 
rate, gave them a good time foronce. The 
majority were well-disposed youths often, 
no doubt, home-sick and lonely and really 
glad of a social gathering of a quiet and 
respectable sort. There were several other 
ladies who dispensed tea and made them- 
selves agreeable not always with Lady 
Lilian’s skill and tact, while Iris sat by the 
door and took down names and addresses. 

She was dreadfully bored, but thought 
with comfort of the carriage and pair that 
was to take them home, for she disliked 
crowds and dirty, draughty stations, far 
more than Lady Lilian did. 

Presently Giles came in with two or 
three of the co-operative members, middle- 
aged men, rough in dress and manner, and 
not looking as if they would welcome 
extraneous influences. They were, how- 
ever, on the look-out for possible converts, 
and were civil to Lady Lilian, though cool, 
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“of course I 
Poor good fellows, 
And pro- 


“but for that,’’ she said, 
made every allowance. 
it’s good for them to see me.” 
bably it was. 


“Now, if Mr. Brent belonged still t 


I am a cosmopolitan, madame. 


the ‘ Kingsley’s’ he’d be sure to look in,” 
thought Iris, and as she thought this sud- 
denly his tall figure and healthy sun-burnt 
face; appeared at ‘the door .behind her 


brother. He had run down for a word 
XXXIII—7 





My mother was a Swede. 
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with Giles, before ge.ng to Ferncombe to 
welcome his cousins there. F™ _ 


Lady Lilian, who knew him in other 
scenes, bore down upon him at once, 
‘““Ah, Mr. Brent, here you are in the 


I have lived in many countries 


right place ; come and help me to under- 
stand these poor fellows. They’re a sort 
of nephews to me, you know, and I long 
to give them our ideals to lift them up. 
Come and help me. And there’s another 
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thing. I’ve got the rural population, the 
country villages so much on my mind. 
We must keep them to the land and make 
them return there. I want to have some 
pleasant evenings in the villages, I want 
them to have electric light and a social 
centre. Now, have you influence with 
your cousins at King’s Brandon to give 
me an opportunity ? I have met Miss 
Brent at conferences sometimes, and I 
should think she had hardly had the 
modern outlook set before her. But so 
good—so excellent, I’m sure!” 

Iris sniggered inwardly, and even Giles, 
whose sense of humour was not his 
strongest point, could not help smiling as 
he thought of Miss Brent’s probable recep- 
tion of electric light and magnetic influ- 
ence. 

“Why, I’ve only just made my cousin’s 
acquaintance,’ said Geoffrey. ‘‘I don’t 
think I could make suggestions about 
King’s Brandon. I have only just seen 
the place.” 

“A sweet place, with red tiles and gay 
gardens. Idyllic! But, then its drains 
—how about those? And its evenings, 
Mr. Brent; has it any resources ?”’ 

“Shall I ask casually if it’s healthy ?” 
said ‘Geoffrey, but Lady Lilian’s ardent 
eyes had gone beyond him as she exclaimed 
in a whisper : 

“Oh, Mr. Brent! 
Who is that ?” 

A tall youth was standing in the door- 
way. He was so striking and picturesque 
a figure that he almost had the air of 
having been placed there on purpose. He 
topped Geoffrey Brent, much the tallest 
man there by several inches, and his long 
limbs had a singular youthful grace, even 
in a shabby suit, which they had half out- 
grown. His fair hair was longer and there- 
fore more picturesque than is common. 
He had fine and marked features and large 
brilliant eyes. Altogether he looked as 
much out of keeping with his surroundings 
as Lady Lilian herself. 

“He is a young Englishman brought up 
abroad,” said Geoffrey, ‘‘ over here on a 
job of wood-carving for some foreign firm. 
I don’t know that there’s anything re- 


Mr. Cunningham ! 


markableabout himexcept his looks, which 
are certainly splendid. He turned up not 
long since at the Settlement. A fellow 
worker brought him.” 

“ Bring him to me,” said Lady Lilian. 
“ He’s like a fairy prince.” 

““ Medway,” said Geoffrey, ‘‘ Lady Lilian 
Fiennes asks me to present you to her.” 

The boy, for he was little more, turned 
round with a start, set his heels together, 
removed his cap with a flourish, and made 
a stiff but graceful bow. 

“T do not know if you are a fellow 
countryman,” said Lady Lilian, with her 
most charming smile. “Your name 
sounds English at least ?”’ 

‘Yes, Madame, but I was born in 
France. I have only been a fortnight in 
England.” 

He spoke with a foreign accent, and 
with a full, pleasant voice. 

“Ah, and your home is where ?”’ said 
Lady Lilian. 

“I am cosmopolitan, Madame. My 
mother was a Swede. I have lived in 
many countries.” 

‘“ And your native language ?”’ 

“ T have not one, Madame, but many.” 

“What an advantage! To be even bi- 
lingual gives so much culture. And you 
are an artist ?” 

“Nay, Madame. I carve a little in 
wood. I do a little work for Grimm and 
Konig in Beauchamp Street.” 

Probably the work was very little, for 
the handsome boy looked out at elbows 
and even a little hungry. 

“Well, indeed, Mr. Medway, you are 
most welcome; make yourself quite at 
home. Miss Cunningham, do take him 
to have some coffee.” 

Iris was nothing loath, and Lady Lilian 
watched the young cosmopolitan cross 
the room. 


“ 
He walks like a god of old story, 
Come down from the home of his rest,"’ 


“T know! I have an in- 
He is poor, is he proud, Mr. 


she exclaimed. 
spiration ! 
Brent ?” 

“T haven’t an idea,” said Geoffrey, “ but 
I shouldn’t think so.” 
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“‘ Because he is just what Frank Wyatt 
wants for his Arthurian frescoes: you know 
Frank Wyatt, the rising artist. He’s 
doing a room with frescoes for that great 
mansion Cardigan the millionaire is build- 
ing at Eaglehurst Park—frescoes of the 
Arthurian legends. Oh, it is my great 
side interest. Now, if this glorious boy 
would pose for him! But of course he 
must be paid for his time, compensated. 
Can I work it ?” 

“IT am sure you will if any one can, 
Lady Lilian,’ said Geoffrey, as the great 
lady floated away after her newest idea, 
rather to the neglect of the less interesting 
clerks and shopmen. 

**T shouldn’t think Medway was above 
acting model,’’ he added to Giles. 

“T don’t think much of the chap,” 
Giles replied, ‘‘ he’s too much of a poser 
already for me. And I don’t like mon- 
grels !”’ 

“Well, if he is a strange bird he’s got 
fine feathers,” said Geoffrey, moved by 
curiosity to go off and join Lady Lilian 
and the young stranger. 

Giles was not happy. He believed, if 
he believed in anything, in steady work 
and persevering effort as a means of im- 
provement. People, he thought, must 
regenerate themselves. ‘‘ Angels’ visits” 
were charming, but ineffective. He did 
not believe in angels. And for hard- 
pressed, struggling working men to help 
oppressed people of another sort—women 
workers, for instance, or alien immigrants, 
meant a kind of unselfishness of which the 
angels had very little idea. Outsiders 
were no good. 

And then he thought of Geoffrey Brent, 
emphatically an outsider. Could he spare 
that cheery friend ? Had he not been the 
better for the side-lights which Geoffrey’s 
very different experiences threw on his 
life problems ? And then, the very exist- 
ence of such a place as Melrose, that pro- 
duct of wealth and individual prosperity 
was an offence to. his faith in an equal 
lot forall. But Melrose contained May 


Merton ; could she have existed just as she 
was, without some such environment ? 
And how could he regret the brief escape 
of his soul into the earthly paradise where 
that angel dwelt ? 

Giles was wont to be seized with sudden 
meditations at inopportune moments, and 
he quite missed the chance of acting as a 
social missionary to any of the young men 
present. 

In the meantime Geoffrey had joined 
the subject of discussion just as Lady 
Lilian, with easy grace and the air of ask- 
ing a favour, was propounding her scheme 
to him. 

Young Medway seemed in no way sur- 
prised. 

““ Oh, yes, I have often posed for artists. 
I have no objection at all. Madame is 
very good. I should have time—yes. My 
work is all piece-work, and it is in very 
little pieces—it is not much.” 

“You have been a model before ?” 
said Geoffrey. 

“Yes; I know many artists. I have 
posed for the young Bacchus, for St. Sebas- 
tian, and for the Christ. I was some time 
in Paris.” 

“ He is enchantingly simple,” whispered 
Lady Lilian to Iris. ‘‘ You must show me 
your carving, Mr. Medway,” she added 
aloud. 

“With pleasure, madame, but it is not 
very good,” said the boy frankly. He had 
a pretty rather wistful smile, as he added, 
“it is very cheap.” 

“T am sure he is a genius,” said Lady 
Lilian presently; ‘‘so simple and so 
modest. I must take him by the hand. 
He shall come and meet Wyatt. Wyatt 
will want him for a long time—and I will 
order his carving, for my next bazaar. 
Where does he live, I wonder? He is 
surely a gentleman. I shall ask him to 
luncheon !”’ 

The handsome boy accepted the invi- 
tation without any surprise, observing that 
he could bring some of his little carvings 
with him. 


(To be continued) 
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The Influences of Modern Life 





By the Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M.A. 


Il, The Church 


PERHAPS ought to begin this article 
by a word of explanation. I have 
described my subject as the in- 
fluence of the Church. Now the 

word church is used as my readers are 
probably aware in two different senses 
in the New Testament, and we have con- 
tinued to use it in two senses up to the 
present time. According to the more 
common New Testament use it would 
be more accurate to speak of the influence 
of the “churches’”’ than of the influence 
of the church. John, for instance, as you 
remember was concerned that his readers 
should know “what the Spirit saith 
unto the churches.” There were several 
churches, we find, in one district. There 
was at least one church in each separate 
city that had been visited by the Apostles. 
On the other hand there is New Testa- 
ment precedent and authority for the 
use of the word church in the sense in 
which it is used in the Apostle’s Creed, 
“T believe in the Holy Catholic Church.” 
There is what is described as the church 
of the first-born who are written in 
heaven. There is the church which 
includes all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity and in truth. Now 
it is important to remember this distinc- 
tion because we shall have to consider 
two sorts of influence—the influence upon 
a man of what is known as the Holy 
Catholic Church, an invisible order in- 
cluding multitudes who cannot be reckoned 
among the members of any organisation ; 
and the more direct, specific, concentrated 
influence upon a man of the visible and 
organised community or communities 
to which by conviction or preference 
he belongs. Now I am going to begin 
by discussing the influence of what we 
speak of vaguely as the church, without 
any special reference to aj particular 
organisation. If that favourite concep- 
tion of the imaginative and the scientific 


mind could be realised, and some being 
from a distant star could be transported 
into our civilisation, able to consider 
our life as it is with a perfectly open 
and unprejudiced mind what would be 
one of his earliest impressions as he walked 
about our streets? His eye would be 
caught by massive towers and tapering 
spires. He would see buildings great and 
small, plain and ornate, graceful and 
ugly, but all dedicated to purposes of 
worship and of philanthropy, the love 
of God and the love of man. Any such 
visitor of inquiring mind would be arrested 
by these outward and visible signs. He 
would ask those he met what these 
buildings denote, what they stand for, 
what has been and is their influence on 
the history of the people for whom they 
exist, and across whose paths they cast 
their shadows ? Now a shallow-minded 
person to whom such a question was 
addressed might point to some building 
and say that the minister of that place 
had lost his hold of the neighbourhood, 
that nobody went to hear him, that the 
place was empty, 1nd its influence was 
ml. But I imagine that any more 
thoughtful mind would tell him that in 
estimating the influence of the church 
he must remember the sacred idea which 
these buildings help to incorporate and 
to perpetuate. He would tell him that 
nobody could understand the influence 
of the church who did not know some- 
thing of her amazing history. It was 
Edmund Burke who said that human 
society is-a partnership between the 
living and the dead. The living enter 
into an inheritance transmitted to them 
through those who have passed away 
beyond our ken. And if that is true 
of secular society, it is even more true 
of what we call the church. It is vastly 
more than a nere association of living 
people. It is a partnership in which 
if I? may say the “sleeping” partners 
are the most active partners, and the 
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most powerful. One of the most elo- 
quent and impressive passages in the 
New Testament—not more eloquent than 
true—is by the Master of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, who declares to the 
worshippers that in coming to Mount Zion 
they come also to innumerable hosts of 
angels, to the general assembly and church 
of the first-born who are written in 
heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and 
to the Spirits of just men made perfect, 
and to Jesus the mediator of a new cove- 
nant. Here is the great and holy partner- 
ship ; here are influences from the shining 
line of saints whose lives are the golden 
links between the day of Christ and these 
days in which we live. I do not imagine 
that you feel that we need any artificial 
and mechanical theory of an apostolical 
succession by which men of a clerical 
order, and who have often been among 
the unworthiest of their church, are sup- 
posed to transmit a sort of mystic grace 
from generation to generation. What 
we are impressed by is no sacerdotal 
caste, but the great cloud of witnesses, 
the spirits of just men made perfect, 
the august succession of the Christian 
saints, and if you will allow me to say 
so I think, those who are outside the 
great historic churches are in a very 
favourable position for appreciating this 
fact. They who hold no rigid ecclesias- 
tical dogma that would give the saints 
of one communion any pre-eminence 
over the saints of any other. They 
realise that the Roman Catholic and 
the Plymouth Brother, the Macedonian 
martyr and the Salvationist slum-sister, 
may be among those, who, in the glorious 
firmament of the Christian Church, shine 
as the stars for ever and ever. Well, then, 
permit me to remind you that this firma- 
ment of ours so thickly studded with 
stars — God’s rarest gems of price — 
clusters of saintly lives, milky ways of 
heroism, and martyrdom, white and 


glistening with shining robes, solitary 
planets outstanding in dark voids and 
directing the splendour of their witness 
therefrom—this firmament of ours, the 
spiritual heavens 


beneath which we 
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live and move and have our being, bril- 
liant with the spirits of just men made 
perfect—surely we are blind and insensi- 
tive indeed if our natures do not throb 
and heave in response to it. No one who 
is truly alive can live beneath these 
heavens as if they were not there. The 
church! The church! Oh believe me, 
it is not some little narrow parochial 
organisation. It is even less some body 
of clerically-minded ecclesiastics. When 
you think of the church you must think 
of these witnessing heavens, where all 
the Christian saints still utter the death- 
less testimony to their Maker and Re- 
deemer, and where those who differed 
even vehemently on earth inhabit there 
the holy order and harmony which 
governs all the heavenly bodies. 

I cannot suppose that even the most 
modern man or woman needs much 
imagination to feel the awe of this firma- 
ment of the church beneath which we 
live to-day. Is there I wonder a family 
in all the land that has not made some 
contribution to those starry heavens ? 
Our fathers or our mothers are there, 
or their fathers and mothers who served 
their generation in the fear of God 
before they fell onsleep. Unless our hearts 
are closed to all but the busy fevered 
days we live in, these memories like holy 
angels hover and brood over our spirits, 
and I want to ask my readers as if in the 
solemnity of a personal interview, can 
you sin beneath those heavens, where 
our dead are living unto God, and shine 
as the stars for ever and ever? Can 
you deny the faith beneath those heavens? 
Can you drift into indifference and worldli- 
ness beneath those heavens ? Can you 
fritter life and time away beneath those 
solemn appealing. heavens, starry for 
ever with the spirits of just men made 
perfect ? Tell me, has the past no in- 
fluence over the present? Does no 
hallowing and helping touch ever come 
to you? does no strengthening and purify- 
ing memory ever check or cheer you ? 
Ask yourselves as you read, what is your 
response to this influence of the church ? 

But again the church means even more 
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than this accumulated witness of the 
saints of Christendom. Let me use the 
word which has figured so much in 
political reports of late, and say that 
the church is an “atmosphere.” It is 
not I think anything so wooden as a set 
of formulas or a set of ceremonies. But 
it is emphatically an atmosphere of faith 
and righteousness. Do not misunder- 
stand me. I have no intention to deny 
the painful fact familiar to us all that 
alas! too often the church—in all sec- 
tions of it—has stood for what is bitter 
and narrow-minded and petty and selfish. 
I am prepared to admit that oftentimes 
the influence of the world upon the 
church has been more conspicuous than 
the influence of the church upon the 
world. But I claim that the great 
business of the church is to create 
an atmosphere; and that this is what 
it actually does. I have often found 
myself wishing that its atmosphere were 
more bracing and invigorating—moun- 
tain air from the hills of God, the 
rare pure ether that speaks of altitude. 
But when all is said it remains true that 
the very intellectual and moral atmo- 
sphere we breathe to-day is impregnated 
with this oxygen of Christian faith and 
hope and love. We inhale it into our 
very souls. It is our breath of life. 
We take in with it I know all kinds of 
impure elements by which it is vitiated. 
Earthiness of thought is the admixture 
that destroys the purity of Christian 
ideas in common conversation, in litera- 
ture, and so forth. But our atmosphere 
here to-day remains Christian, predomi- 
nantly Christian. Every humble Christian 
believer may make his thought and faith a 
contribution to this Christian atmosphere 
which is the peculiar creation of the church. 
I suppose we all know how powerful is 
the effect upon us of what we call an 
atmosphere. Now it is the mission 
of the church—or if you prefer it of the 
churches—to create an atmosphere favour- 
able to faith and righteousness and 
humanity. She is a voice in the ear of 
this poor pilgrim Man, pointing him up- 
wards. You remember how the great 
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Philip of Macedon had a man evernear 
his person to say to him, “ Philip, thou art 
mortal.”” The church is ever saying and 
singing to us, ‘“ Man thou art immortal. 
Live as an immortal.’ When the air 
we breathe grows heavy with all the 
pessimisms and scepticisms of time, comes 
a waft of the brisk keen tonic air of faith 
and hope—man thou art immortal ; 
sinful man thou may’st be saved out 
of thy sins, lifted out of the mire in which 
thou hast made thy bed, and thy feet 
set upon a rock. The church stands. for 
the great ideas. When Garfield affirmed 
before the despairing crowd that had just 
heard the death of Lincoln, ‘Fellow 
citizens, God reigns, clouds and darkness 
are round about Him, but God reigns,” 
they had a taste of the strong, wholesome, 
reviving air, that is as I say a tonic to 
the sick of soul. This is the work of 
the church in the world—to keep the 
great truths alive, the truths that man 
has been great enough to receive and is 
great enough to believe. 2 

And now I am going to concentrate. 
I have been dealing with the influence 
of the Holy Catholic Church, and the truth 
that though her light shines often through 
opaque glass, because of the manifold 
imperfections of her professors, yet she 
does shine out upon the path of man’s 
earthly pilgrimage, and she does supply 
the noblest and most strengthening con- 
stituents of the intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual atmosphere we breathe. But 
now I am going to come closer home. 
I say all this that I have been speaking 
of is focused upon us if we are associated 
with séme definite organised society, 
which is in the New Testament sense a 
church of Jesus Christ, a household of 
faith. I remember, if | may make use of 
this personal illustration, that when it was 
my privilege to visit Boston in America, 
I knew something of what the Boston 
atmosphere was supposed to represent— 
the enthusiasm for culture, what has 
been called the intellectual love of God, 
and a very noble tradition in favour of 
liberty. And yet I have no doubt what- 
ever that it would be possible for a man 
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to live in some parts of Boston, and under 
certain conditions, and not be influenced 
by this characteristic atmosphere. But 
when I was there a certain house was 
mentioned to me, and a Boston gentle- 
man said, “Oh, if you are to become 
acquainted with that house, you will know 
what the true Boston spirit is. That 
home is Boston; and all that is best 
in us is represented there.” And I say 
now to all young men and women if you 
are to know what it is the church 
really stands for, you must not be content 
with the diffused atmosphere outside, 
but you must learn your lesson where the 
influence of the church is concentrated 
in some local community of Christian 
believers. You want that very home 
and heart of Christianity where there 
burn most brightly upon its hearth the 
authentic fires of faith, where the whole 
room is as it were warm and ruddy with 
the blaze, and the glow communicates 
itself from soul to soul. You must know 
that dear and sacred dialect reserved for 
the home circle, the language of prayer 
and worship, love and Christian fellow- 
ship. I conceive that the influence of 
such an intense spirit of faith and charity 
must be such as would come over some 
wanderer on a bleak cold pitiless night 
of snow and hail, if he were called within 
the shelter and comfort of some well- 
lighted and well-warmed home to renew 
his strength and vitality and courage 
there. The souls of men abroad in the 
world, the spiritual waifs and wanderers 
up and down upon it, suffering as we know 
unutterable things from the merciless 
beating winds and storms of scepticism, 
pessimism, materialism. And when faith 
is almost dead, when piety and unselfish- 
ness are almost perished beneath the 
lashing hail of the world’s scorn, when 
love is almost at its last breath, the light 
and glow of some Christian church, 
blessed harbinger of hope and faith 
and spiritual courage, saves such souls 
from literal despair and destruction. 
It may be that these words of mine, will 
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carry to some young men and women in 
city or village, out of whose soul the very 
sacred life is ebbing. Cold, cold is the 
world in which your days are spent to 
any high and holy enthusiasm. For 
you the church life, the church worship, 
the church discipline, the church service 
are a very refuge for your distressed 
and persecuted faith. I pray you flee 
thither. Let the sacred fear of _ this 
awful loss of soul lend wings to your feet. 
What you need is to pray in common with 
others, and to find your share in their 
prayers ; and to work side by side with 
others for the purification and redemption 
of your fellows. It is association with 
some church of Jesus that you need. I 
say nothing about denominational differ- 
ences. Find a people of God, seek ‘out 
a real consecrated society of believing 
men and women, and make your home 
there; and you will bless God all your 
days, believe me, for the steadying 
strengthening, reviving, uplifting, influ- 
ence of a church of Jesus Christ. 


We gather to the sacred board, 
Perchance a scanty band ; 

But with us in sublime accord 
What mighty armies stand ! 


In creed and rite howe’er apart, 
One Saviour still we own, 

And pour the worship of the heart 
Before our Father's throne. 


A thousand spires o’er hill and vale 
Point to the same blue beaven ; 
A thousand voices tell the tale 
Of grace through Jesus given. 


High choirs in Europe’s ancient fanes 
Praise Him for man who died; 

And o’er the boundless Western plains 
His name is glorified. 


Around His tomb on Salem's height 
Greek and Armenian bend : 

And through all Lapland’s months of night 
The peasants’ hymns ascend. 


Are we not brethren, Saviour dear ? 
Then may we walk in love, 

Joint subjects of Thy Kingdom here, 
Joint heirs of bliss above ? 
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A series of articles showing what is being done, municipally, philanthropically and 
religiously, to help the poorest classes in London and to raise them from the dreadful 
life of degradation in which many of them live 


: By Charles Ray 


Homeless and Destitute Men 


N jattempting to give some idea 
| ‘of the extent and variety of the 
‘efforts to raise the “People of 
‘che Abyss” it will be necessary 
to treat of the men, women, and children 
separately; and as the most convenient 
arrangement, I will first of all speak 
of the work amongst homeless and desti- 
tute men. There is, in London, only 
one free shelter open to homeless men all 
the year round and that is the Congrega- 
tional Union’s institution at Ratcliffe, 
known as Medland Hall. Now, as to the 
advisability or otherwise of providing 
an absolutely free shelter, a place where 
neither money nor labour is demanded 
or expected in return for the benefits 
given, there is much difference of opinion 
among Christian workers in the Abyss. 
Every one is agreed that it should not 
be compulsory for any individual to 
sleep or wander in the streets all night, 
especially in winter; but the great 
weight of opinion is in favour of some 
return being demanded for help given, 
Save in special and exceptional circum- 
stances. It is pointed out that the man 
in a state of destitution, who knows that 
he can secure a shelter and a meal without 
payment, must necessarily lose the great 
incentive to seek work, whereas he who 
understands that unless he can procure 
a few coppers by some sort of labour during 
the day, he will have to remain under God’s 
heaven at night without warmth or food, 
will have a powerful motive for straining 
every nerve and muscle in the effort to 
get work. 
The Philanthropic Department of the 
London Congregational Union, however, 
over which Mr. E. Wilson Gates presides, 


thinks otherwise and there is no doubt 
that at Medland Hall a vast deal of really 
successful and effective social work has 
been and is being done. Here let me 
dispel a misconception which is very 
generally entertained respecting the class 
of men who find shelter in the Ratcliffe 
institution. In the long line of men, 
who wait, sometimes for hours, in Horse- 
ferry Branch Road, till the doors of Med- 
land Hall are opened, may be seen at all 
times a considerable proportion of regular 
loafers, and from this fact it has been 
supposed that the shelter is very largely 
used by loafers. Of course a number 
of men of this type do get in, but to sup- 
pose that they form any very large pro- 
portion of the lodgers at Medland Hall 
is quite erroneous. The shelter is free, 
but admission is mostly by ticket, and a 
very careful discrimination is exercised 
as to the individuals to whom tickets 
are given. Any man known to be a 
confirmed ne’er-do-weel is passed by and 
it is undoubtedly a fact that the majority 
of those who sleep in the Hall night 
after night, are men who really desire to 
rise from the destitution to which their 
misfortune or their fault has brought 
them. 

Another misconception in regard to 
Medland Hall which I have found pretty 
general, is that the nightly inmates are 
mostly passing tramps who happen to 
find themselves in the district and prefer 
the shelter to the casual ward—that they 
come and go without any real super- 
vision. But here again the supposition 
is far from the truth. Men are, of course, 
constantly turning up, of whom nothing 
is known, but great efforts are made to 
find out the circumstances of each and to 
render something like permanent and 
continuous help in really deserving cases. 
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Thus tickets are given out which entitle 
the recipient to six nights of food and 
shelter including the free use of the baths, 
so that a man seeking work can give 
his whole mind to the matter without 
having to worry about where he will 
sleep each night. Large numbers of men 
have been raised from destitution by this 
timely assistance, and are now in fairly 
comfortable circumstances, who would 
not have been helped more than tempor- 
arily by a single night’s shelter. 

Two specific instances of permanent 
assistance which enabled destitute men 
to regain their position in the world will 
illustrate the solidity of the Mcdland 
Hall work perhaps better than any 
amount of general description. 

A man, out of work, and without a 
single farthing in his possession, secured 
a situation as night watchman. But 
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and thus be able to provide for him- 
self. 

In another case two men in the shelter 
declared that if they only had tools, they 
could start work on the following Monday 
at a place just outside London. They 
were cross-questioned and their story 
appeared true, so the tools, costing five 
shillings, were purchased and presented 
to them. The men expressed the deepest 
gratitude and departed. At the end of 
the following week came a letter of thanks 
enclosing a postal order for five shillings. 
These are not isolated cases, but are 
two out of very many similar instances 
which might be cited. 

According to the present London 
County Council regulations, 343 bunks 
may be provided at Medland Hall and 
they are all occupied nightly. A very 
small proportion of the men are ad- 
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Serving out free meals to homeless men at Medland Hall, Stepney 


his wages would not be due for a week. 
and having nowhere to sleep and no means 
of procuring food, his newly obtained 
position was likely to prove of little 
benefit. He was directed to Medland 
Hall, and his story proving true, was 
given food and shelter for a week, until 
he should receive his first wages 


mitted without tickets—on a_ recent 
night there were thirteen of these as against 
330 ©ticket-holders—and invariably a 
large number is turned away for want of 
accommodation. 

At six o’clock on week nights the doors 
are opened and the men enter. Each 
one receives half a pound of bread with 
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margarine and a ticket bearing the 
number of his bunk, whilst boiling water 
can be obtained ad lib by those who have 
tea and cans. After the meal the men 
are free to walk about as they like and 
there is no restraint placed upon them 
in regard to smoking. Even when the 
lights are lowered, at nine o’clock, they 
need not put out their pipes. During 





(Elliott & Fry, photo, London) 


Mr. E, Wilson Gates, Superintendent of the 
Medland Hall Free Shelter 


the hours before they finally turn in, many 
of the men take the opportunity of obtain- 
ing a wash and brush-up, or bathe their 
tired feet whilst others mend their clothes 
or boots, with patches which may be ob- 
tained free of charge from the attendants. 
On Sunday evening the free meal is 
better than on week-days and consists 
of two slices of bread and margarine 
and a mug of steaming coffee, this being 
given to all who care to attend the service, 
which Mr. Wilson Gates conducts, irre- 
spective of whether they have tickets 
or not. The men are always very quiet 
and attentive, and listen to the music 
and address with evident interest. Free 
concerts are also given during the week. 
Perhaps one of the best results of the 
work socially is the fact that Mr. Gates 
has sent over four hundred men to 
Canada, where they have had a fresh 
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start in life and all of these are doing 
well for themselves. 

A few statistics showing the extent 
of the work at Medland Hall will be 
interesting. The figures are from the 
last annual report, that for 1902: Admis- 
sions for all night accommodation, 
124,458; number of free meals supplied 
174,544; men helped 12,373; number 
of men at Sunday evening service 29,407 ; 
number of 4-lb. loaves used (over forty 
tons) 22,839; articles of clothing gra- 
tuitously, supplied 945; sent to conva- 
lescent homes 10 ; sent to various hospitals 
2I; received subscribers’ letters for 
surgical appliances 56; received medical 
treatment 104. 

I now come to the work which the 
Salvation Army is doing among the 
people of the Abyss, and at the beginning 
let me say that, as a result of my in- 
vestigations, I have arrived at this con- 
clusion, that what others are doing 
locally in a small way, the Salvation 
Army is doing everywhere on a _ huge 
scale and certainly with greater results 
both socially and spiritually. The out- 
side public and even Christian workers 
of other denominations have no real 
conception of the Army’s work among 
what are called the “ submerged tenth.” 
I myself have been something more than 
a casual student of the annual reports 
issued from the International Head- 
quarters, but until I began to spend days 
and nights with the officers, I had no idea 
of the immensity of the work they are 
doing, of the Army’s all but perfect 
organisation for the purpose and of the 
remarkable results achieved. These con- 
clusions have been come to, in spite of 
some prejudice against the Army, for I 
entertained the idea that in the first place 
the spiritual was being sacrificed to the 
social, and that secondly, the so-called 
spiritual results were largely emotional 
and ephemeral. 

Nothing is farther from the truth so 
far as the meetings I have attended and 
the phases of the work I have investi- 
gated are concerned. I saw everything 
in its normal condition for, when first of 
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all, I communicated with Headquarters 
and asked for permission to investigate 
the work of the Army, this was freely 
given, and I was invited to go to any 
depot or meeting at any time I liked, 
and to institute any private inquiries 
that I cared to do. “ We never make 
special preparations for visitors’ I was 
told “‘ as the work is so onerous that there 
is no time or opportunity for going out 
of the ordinary course.” Sometimes, 
therefore, I paid surprise visits and, at 
other times, I made appointments in 
order to meet certain officers. 

It was said recently by a high munici- 
pal official that ‘“ there will always be the 
submerged tenth, and we must leave 
them to the Salvation Army.” It was 
no mere idle statement, but was the result 
of careful consideration of the whole matter 
and there is no doubt at all, that with the 
exception of isolated cases of reclamation, 
the only body which has any large and 
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the Army were to cease its operations 
to-morrow, life would not be as safe as 
it is in London to-day, the police would 
have to be increased in number especially 
at night, the rates would be increased 
owing to the greater call upon the work- 
houses, and the prisons would be more 
occupied than they are. 

The head of the men’s social work in 
London, the Governor of the City Colony 
as he is called, is Commissioner Sturgess, 
a man whose very face must be an in- 
spiration to the destitute and homeless. 
I have never met a more saintly man, 
a man so brimming over with love to 
God and his fellows, or a man who gave 
me so clear an idea of what the early 
Christians must have been. I liked his 
way with his subordinate officers of all 
ranks, I liked the way he spoke of General 
Booth, and above all, I liked the way 
he treated the poor men in the Army 
shelter at Blackfriars Road, where on 











The Sunday night service for homeless men at Medland Hall, Stepaey 


real success in raising men and women 
who have reached the very depths of the 
Abyss, is the Salvation Army. The 
statement was made to me recently by 
a gentleman qualified to speak, that if 


Sunday mornings a free breakfast is 
given to the homeless men. 

Now this breakfast has been condemned 
by Mr. Jack London in scathing terms, 


and when I went down to see for myself 
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exactly how it was conducted, I was 
greatly interested in following every 
movement and f¥incident. Mr. London 
complains of being kept waiting, until 
nine o’clock, before being admitted to the 
shelter, and then says that he had to 
wait for another hour in a packed court- 
yard, the while an adjutant whose “ eyes 
were not good” and who had “ nothing 
of the lowly Galilean about him,” 
threatened to deprive the men of their 
breakfast unless they kept quiet. ‘‘ He 
seemed to me,” says Mr. London, “to 
revel in that he was a man in authority, 
able to say to half a thousand ragged 
wretches ‘ you may eat or go hungry as 
I elect.’ ” 

Now, of course, | was not present when 
Mr. London was, and can therefore say 
nothing of that particular morning. It 
may have been necessary to call the men 
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I went through the door I watched him 
for some time before he was conscious 
that I was in the shelter. He was cer- 
tainly most kind in his attitude and words 
towards the men, and they seemed to 
appreciate his work. Indeed I should 
say that much of the successful result 
of the effort in Blackfriars Road, is due 
to his kindness and tireless love towards 
the homeless men. I questioned, spon- 
taneously and privately, a number of 
dossers who came for the breakfast, and 
I heard the testimonies of many a man 
whose reclamation commenced in_ that 
very shelter, and one and all spoke of the 
kindness which the adjutant had shown 
to them. This particular instance will 
speak volumes. On the very morning 
when I was present, a man, who had been 
at the lowest stage, but who had been 
raised to respectability and comfort by 
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Homeless men entering the Salvation Army 





Shelter in Blackfriars Road on Sunday morning 


for the free breakfast 


to order, but when I attended the break- 
fast, I know that there was nothing of this 
kind. I had not told the adjutant in 
question that I was coming and when 


the Army, went to one of the officers 
while I was there and said, “ If you please 
sir, 1 want to give three pounds of my 
: i“ : 
pension to the Army.” He was in receipt 
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The People of the Abyss 


of a small allowance and wished to show 
his gratitude for what had been done 
for him by handing over this money 
which would, in days gone by, have been 





(London Stereoscopic Co., photo, London) 


Commissioner Sturgess, of the Salvation Army, 
head of the Men’s Social Work in London 


spent in beer. Later on when he stood 
by himself, I questioned the man as to 
his motive, and he replied, ‘‘ Well, sir. 
you see Adjutant —— was so kind to me 
when I came here homeless and destitute, 
and the Army have done so much for 
me that I feel I must do some little thing 
in return. It was the adjutant whose 
kind talk led to my conversion, and the 
regaining of my position.”’ 

As to the waiting in the street until 
nine o’clock, a large number of men who 
have been found homeless wanderers 
by officers who go about the streets during 
the night, receive tickets and are admitted 
at half-past seven when they can have 
a wash and rest on the seats. The others 
without tickets would probably be ad- 
mitted too, but the shelter has been used 
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by some four hundred men for sleeping 
on the previous night, and the place has 
to be thoroughly cleansed before break- 
fast. There is not room, therefore, for 
all those who come, until this is com- 
pleted. There is never a service before 
breakfast (Mr. London’s memory must 
have played him false when he declares 
that there was on the morning he was 
present), and although when he attended 
on New Year’s Sunday the men sang 
grace heartily by request because the 
majority of them had had several days’ 
work as sandwichmen for Mr. Stead, 
Commissioner Sturgess told me he often 
felt he could not ask the poor men to 
do even that. Breakfast was served 
by a quarter to ten at the latest and I 
gathered from the men that it was usually 
about this time that they received the 
meal neatly wrapped in paper bags. 

It is of the breakfast itself that I 
wish to speak most emphatically, for 
Mr. London complains of both the quan- 
tity and the quality. He describes it 

















(London’ Stereoscopic Co., photo, London) 


Mrs{ Sturgess, who assists her husband in the 
Social Work of the Salvation Army 
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thus: ‘‘ two slices of bread, one small 
piece of bread with raisins in it and called 
‘cake,’ a wafer of cheese and a mug of 
‘water bewitched.’”’ That description is 
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the hall. I stood by his side listening 
to the pathetic stories told in so few words. 
The Commissioner asked each man where 
he had slept the night before and how 





In the courtyard o: the Salvation Army Shelter at Blackfriars. 
for the Sunday morning free breakfast 


absolutely incorrect. The breakfast con- 
sists of two very thick slices of bread and 
margarine, a slice of good cake, a piece 
of cheese between two or three ounces 
in weight, I should say, and a pint of 
tea. Now as to the quality I sampled 
the various items and found them ex- 
ceedingly good. The bread and cake 
are made in the Salvation Army bakery 
and are quite equal to, if not better than, 
the food provided at the average church 
or chapel tea-meeting. You could not 
buy a more appetising cake in a London 
shop for fourpence a pound. The cheese 
was certainly a better Cheddar than the 
average suburban shop sells, and the tea is 
an improvement on that supplied in many 
cheap eating-houses patronised by carmen. 

When I reached the shelter at 9 A.M. 
I found “Commissioner Sturgess greeting 
the men one;by one as they passed into 


Ticket holders entering 


many days’ work he had obtained with 
the sandwich boards. It had been an 
exceptionally good week owing to the 
work which the advertising of Mr. Stead’s 
new paper had provided, but more than 
half the men had been in the streets all 
night, and as these stated the fact in 
reply to the question of the Commissioner, 
he put his hand on the shoulder of each 
one and said with real sympathy in his 
voice, ‘‘ Poor fellow, I’m so sorry for you.” 
When a man had been fairly successful 
in obtaining casual work during the pre- 
vious week the officer said, “ Fortunate 
man; thank God,” and it was clear from 
the responsive smile that the kindliness 
of the Commissioner was appreciated. 
Two or three times I heard him say to 
a man, ‘“ You look ill,’ and when the 
reply wes confirmatory, the man was 
handedfover to an officer who stood in 
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waiting for such cases. The old men, 
Mr. Sturgess called “father,” and the 
youths ‘my boy.” There was one man 
present, a tradesman who had lost every- 
thing speculating in building, and though 
well dressed was absolutely destitute. 
He was placed on one side and as I over- 
heard the Commissioner introducing the 
man to the adjutant who was to look 
specially after him, I thought I under- 
stood the reason of the success which Com- 
missioner Sturgess has achieved in deal- 
ing with the destitute. He ever studies 
the feelings of the men, and in this par- 
ticular case I heard him say, “‘ Adjutant, 
this gentleman, etc. etc.” It was the 
speech of a true Christian. 

A thing that rather astonished me 
was the evident truthfulness of the men. 
When asked how they had lost their 
employment and reached such a state 


of destitution, many of them owned it 
was the drink. ‘“‘ Take my advice, my 
dear fellow and give it up” was the Com- 
missioner’s reply in such cases. Scarcely 
a man passed to his seat without some 
word from Mr. Sturgess, and I noticed 
that almost without exception, the faces 
of the visitors lighted up and remained 
happier after he had spoken to them. 

The men ate with evident avidity, but 
the meal was of such generous proportions 
that I noticed a very large number of 
those present, after satisfying their hunger, 
put away in their pockets or in the paper 
bags a part to be eaten at some future 
time. 

In the next article I will describe the 
remarkable service which followed the 
breakfast. To this the men most willingly 
stayed and its conclusion they seemed 
greatly to regret. 





(Bolak, photo, London) 
Theffreecbreakfast at the Blackfriars Shelter of the Salvation Army 
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E was bursting with pride, for 
was he not Matthews, manager, 
overlooker, general arranger of 
work done by a large section 

employed in Edwards, Cox and Co.’s mills, 
and was not one of England’s greatest 
generals about to go over the works ? 

Moreover the said general had just 
“ kicked off’ at one of the most exciting 
games of the season—to Yorkshire folk 
at any rate—and Matthews was in the 
field to help cheer, and give him the wel- 
come he merited after his arduous work 
in South Africa. Then General B had 
spoken to his masters, and asked if they 
had any pluck in their mills equal to what 
he had found amongst the men who came 
from the County of Yorkshire, and were 
steady and brave and true during times of 
terrible testing. 

Matthews was in the office when Mr. 
C. Edwards, senior partner in the firm, 
voiced General B——’s question, also 


his desire to be conducted over the mills, 


which turned out thousands of bales of 
cloth, which, in turn, were sent to all 
parts of the kingdom. 

‘‘Can we match the soldiers in pluck, 
Matthews ?” said Mr. Edwards. 

“Match ’em ? Yes, sir, and leave ’em 
behind! If you want pluck, we can find 
it; but we have more than that in our 
house—we’ve faithfulness, and what the 
aristocrats call loyalty, and it always 
seems to me as the two mixed up goes 
furthes than mere pluck. Bring the 
General through the rooms, sir, an’ if so 
be he wants to know Britons in York- 
shire, we'll show him some as can ‘ stand 
fire.’ ”’ 

A hearty laugh rang out as Matthews 
finished his speech, for it was well known 
to masters and men that he was proud of 
his county—though not too ready to 
admit worth in the people immediately 
under his control. 

Indeed by many he was deemed a bully, 
being a man who demanded and expected 
much from his workpeople, caring little, 
or seeming to care little, for them as indi- 


of the Mill 


viduals, while requiring them to act as 
machines in their never-ceasing labour 
between the hours of 6.30 A.M. and 6 P.M., 
with but short intervals for breakfast and 
dinner. Trained in a hard school, with 
scant education, and amongst men who 
cared not for refinement, he had with 
wonderful persistency plodded on until 
he gained a responsible position in the 
works. This he managed to hold with 
wonderful tenacity. 

Rough he certainly was, sturdy and 
always manifesting to the full the inde- 
pendence of his race. He saw more than 
his fellows imagined, and subtle but 
powerful influences were at work which 
made him soften towards those who were 
in need, and become at times even kindly 
to folk weaker than himself. 

Music had a great charm for this dark, 
stern-faced man, and few who met him in 
daily life knew how he had toiled and 
studied until he became no mean per- 
former—but it was when his own daughter 
shared the same passion, and found out 
that she could sing, the man began to 
long for an all-round harmony in his life. 

From that child’s success came the 
greatest joy to the father who had spared 
nothing in the training of a singularly 
beautiful voice. 

Not only did the man crave to see his 
daughter a star in the musical world, he 
wanted some better things for her than 
he had grasped. 

So when speaking to a friend he said, 
“ If she don’t want to sing the things some 
folk want her to sing, I’m not going to 
make her do what she feels to be wrong.”’ 

Thus, by unseen forces this rude type of 
manhood was being prepared to find truth 
and faithfulness and loyalty in places un- 
suspected, and finding such to value them. 

After leaving the office Matthews went 
straight to his own special department, a 
long, low room where huge bales of cloth 
were being examined by sets of women 
who were there for the purpose of repair- 
ing any slight damage which might have 
occurred when, the piece passed through 
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the various processes ere it was counted 
ready for sale. 

In this room were ranged long tables, 
at each of which sat two workers. Some 
were repairing, others shading, where colour 
was defective. The work was not diffi- 
cult, but monotonous, and it tried the 
patience of girls who were full of life, who 
were ever ready for “a lark,” to use their 
own term. Nevertheless, this part of the 
work was the spot the keen-eyed foreman 
loved best, though one could scarcely be- 
lieve it to be so, who heard the sharp voice 
hurling terrible threats at indifferent 
workers. 

As the manager walked up the room 
he was mentally taking stock of every 
woman and girl there, but when he came 
to the last table, a change passed over 
his face, it was as though a load of care 
had been removed, and in its place came 
satisfaction—trest. 

“Margaret, th’ master says General 
B-—— wants to see our works, and I hear 
he thinks finely of our soldiers—our own 
Yorkshire lads—d’ ye think our lassies will 
please him as well, eh ?” 

The woman, Margaret Cameron by name, 
lifteda pair of splendid eyes to the speaker’s 
face, but they were filled with a fine scorn 
as she said, “‘ Why cannot General B—— 
rest content with the scores of ladies who 
are waiting to flatter him in London, and 
not come here to see and patronise women 
who have more serious work in hand than 
trying to please a man who will maybe 
laugh at them ere he reaches his carriage. 
Matthews,” and the voice rang out strong 
and indignant, “if you can keep him out 
of this room, do/ If he came here lame, 
or weak, wounded like some of his men, 
we would stretch out hands of help, aye, 
and be glad to do it—but we care not to 
be viewed as if we were so many slaves, 
or so much machinery. ” 

“ There, there, don’t fume so, Margaret, 
I only said it to rouse that bit of pride 
which will cause you trouble one o’ these 
days ; but I’m going to show the General 
things he little dreams on, and when I’ve 
finished, he will not laugh, or sneer, at 


Yorkshire. women ! ”’ 
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While this bit of sparring went on’ 
Matthews was watching the second worker 
at the table, a young girl with a head of 
gold, glinting as though burnished by the 
sun’s rays, a girl small of figure, propor- 
tionately built and very fair. In this case 
the combination was unusual, for while 
the hair was golden the eyes were of 
richest brown, and large withal. ’Tis true 
they could flash as powerfully as those of 
her companion, but that was not their 
mission. Generally they struck people as 
being eyes with unfathomed depths of 
kindness in them, and Truth had set his 
seal upon them, for they were clear and 
pure as crystal. 

No word was spoken by this girl until 
Matthews moved away, then she said, 
“‘ Margaret, I hope our girls will help this 
“man of the wars’ to return with as 
sound an opinion of them as he formed of 
the soldiers.” 

‘IT care little what he thinks, Aileen, 
but if he comes here to stare at us with 
a lordly, military stare, I may forget how 
much we owe him, and that ever he won 
the love and confidence of the lads we 
sent to the war.” 

“But, Margaret, I think he may be 
worth seeing, and I’d love to shake his 
hand, for he must be good and brave, or 
strong men would not have well-nigh 
worshipped him, and then, Margaret, it 
is said that he shared his food with the 
lads and never counted it undignified to 
do what he commanded others, if need 
arose.” 

“* Aye, it’s like you “Aileen, to plead for 
him, and if he be all you say—well, Mar- 
garet Cameron may bid him welcome even 
now.” 

There was no time for more, as the huge 
doors were thrown open, and a tribe of 
visitors were ushered in. 

Matthews, very much elated, puffing 
and panting, as he explained the uses of 
that particular part of the building. 

“General, our foreman says he can find 
workers here who will beat your soldiers 
for loyalty, faithfulness to duty, aye, and 
pluck, too!”’ 

The senior partner was the speaker, and 
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he gave a sly glance at his manager the 
while, but before the man could reply, 
General B—— said, “‘ If that is so, I should 
like him to produce the folk he values so 
highly.” 

“Well, sir, I can’t exactly produce ’em, 
but I can let you see some of ’em, and if 
ever you care to hear what they can do, 
and bear, I’d be a proud man to tell you, 
for I reckon you know ‘ grit’ when you 
find it. 

“Come this way, sir. Mr. Edwards will 
have told you that the women and girls 
in this room are not quite so wild as those 
in other parts of the mill. Somehow, we 
gets a better sample nowadays than in 
the old times, and I think it be largely 
due to the influence of some of our girls. 
I fancy you know how one rascal in the 
regiment can spoil many others, and it 
cuts both ways, does conduct, sir. If you 
don’t mind standing here, you'll just be 
able to see the last table on this side the 
room. Well, I’m free to confess as you 
must have seen a sight o’ bravery out in 
Africa, but if you have seen more ‘ real 
grit’ than sits at that table, General, then 
my name isn’t Matthews. Now, sir, can 
you see ’em ?” 

“Yes, I see a rather fine woman, dark, 
and of good carriage. She holds her head 
firmly on a pair-of good shoulders, and 
the face is very capable. How came she 
here ?” 

“ That be my story, sir; and now will 
you look at her friend ?—for friends they 
are, true as steel.” 

“Certainly, Matthews, I’m ready to 
oblige you,” and a smile was seen on the 
General’s face. ‘‘ The other is slight, fair, 
and—bless my soul, Edwards, what a head 
of hair! Opposites truly. I should say 
they will form an interesting study—eh, 
Matthews ?” 

To the surprise of all, Matthews turned, 
with his most surly expression on his face, 
and said, “Interesting study, d’ye call 
"em? Well, all I wish is, that you knew 

the worth of that corner of the works,” 
and Matthews theirateshowed most plainly 
that war, not peace, was declared by him. 

“Come, come, Matthews, don’t be so 


touchy. I meant no harm, and if Mr. 
Edwards will let you tell me, I’ll listen to 
the story with pleasure.”’ 

And this was Matthews’ story : 

“Well, sir, I’m a rough man, as have 
seen and worked amongst a rough crew, 
but Yorkshire folks are not all that hard. 

“In our life we see ’em up to all sorts 
of larks, ‘Wild?’ Yes, at times, and 
terrible independent, but your heart would 
have grown warm, sir, if you had seen how 
the soldiers were remembered. But it’s 
the folks at home, too, as suffer. ’Taint 
only on the battlefield as you find hearts 
of oak. 

“It’s five years since the room you see 
this morning was put under my care, and 
I didn’t know the sort of stuff I had to 
deal with, so made many mistakes. 

“Some of the girls were Irish, and as 
lively as could be, others were Scotch, 
but most were Yorkshire girls and women. 

“Sure, I thought they would be easy 
enough to manage, but if the army’s any 
worse, sir, I pity you. I turned ’em away, 
only to have their places taken by others 
as bad, or worse, until I was in despair. 

““ However, I soon found that Margaret 
Cameron, and the little one with the yellow 
hair, were two of the best workers. Then 
they never encouraged vulgarity, but they 
enjoyed a hearty laugh as much as any 
one. 

“Now, generally speaking, our work- 
women are quick to see when another will 
not share or approve their rough jokes, 
and as quickly do they sneer at such and 
call her ‘stuck-up.’ After that verdict, 
sir, her life ain’t a bed of roses, but by some 
strange power Margaret Cameron escaped 
their scorn, and slowly but surely won 
their respect. 

‘““Well do I remember one morning, 
when Irish Mary was taken ill. She was 
one of the most repulsive and dirty women 
we had about the place. She would have 
been discharged had she not been old and 
very poor. Not a girl would touch her, 
but as the news of Mary’s illness spread 
to that upper corner they stood aside to 
make room for the only woman who would 
help that miserable creature. Once re- 
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solved.to help, Margaret did it thoroughly. 
Gently lifting the sick woman she tended 
her as carefully as though she had been 
a duchess, sir, and never rested until we 
could arrange for Mary’s comfort in her 
own home. 

““And this woman, General, had to rise 
between four and five in a morning 
in order to make the home clean and 
tidy, dress and wash an invalid mother 
who would otherwise have been obliged 
to remain in bed until the dinner-hour. 
Margaret doesn’t know as I iearned these 
things, and how her tender, loving care 
smoothed an old woman’s path, making 
her feel less keenly the terrible sorrows of 
past days, and bringing to her, so far as 
it rested in a daughter’s power, ‘ light at 
even-tide.’ 

“Yes, sir, she worked day and night in 
order to give her mother all the little com- 
forts she had in earlier days, before bad 
trade and misfortune left them compara- 
tively poor. And I call her as real a 
‘servant of the king’ as any of the lads 
who wore a red coat. 

“ But Margaret Cameron’s goodness did 
not end in her own home. She has often 
taken a cup of hot tea or a tempting bit 
of food to a bedridden neighbour, early, in 
the morning, when that needy one had 
no relatives of her own to care for her. 

“It was Margaret, sir, as I caught sight 
of last Christmas Eve, with two little 
orphan children in her care. She had ’em 
in her own home for Christmas—a lonely 
home now, for the mother so faithfully 
cared for is dead—but she brought into it 
a wealth of love when she invited those 
bairns, and their joy warmed her heart. 

“IT wish you could have seen ’em sir. 
She was a-takin’ ’em round to see the 
shops, and the Christmas show of presents, 
but they were most taken up with a hot- 
potato barrow, as was rigged up in grand 
style. Of course they wanted potatoes, 
and I saw Margaret hesitate, for she was 
not the sort to walk out with folks as eats 
their food in the streets, but finally the 
children conquered, on condition that they 
ate their potatoes in a dark street. 

“Such is the woman you see this morn- 
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ing, General, a grand un, I call her, sound 
to the backbone, but a terror to evil-doers. 

“ Well, sir, I’ve let you know a bit about 
Margaret Cameron, but I haven’t time to 
tell you all she can do; if you want any 
one to read your German letters she can 
do it, and if you need a helpful, clever 
woman to influence others to be good and 
brave—as English women ought to be— 
well, she’ll do it! But I want you to see 
the little *°un—the one as you said had 
‘a head o’ gold.’ It’s her heart as is of 
gold, sir. If Margaret were listening, she 
would say, ‘Well, if there is any good thing 
in me, I owe it to Aileen,’ and more than 
she could say that. 

‘“There’s no fuss or show about the 
little ’un—but she can make folks think. 
I never knew how she came to work at 
our place—lI’ve an idea that her people 
were in need when she did it, and she 
wanted money immediately, but that’s all 
I know. She is mighty reserved about her 
own affairs, but never too busy to care 
for troubled folks. 

‘* You know we have to watch our girls 
so as to keep ’em steadily at work—that is 
many of *em—but I soon saw that the 
‘dark head’ and the ‘head of gold’ 
could be trusted. They talked, ob yes, 
but the work did not suffer, only now and 
again I used to quicken ’em up a bit. 

‘“‘ There was one day when I looked over 
some bales which were wanted at once, 
and I shewed Aileen how I could finish 
em off quicker than she or her mate. 

“Then up comes Mr. Edwards, and says 
he, ‘ Matthews, we must have more work 
done.’ So I says, ‘ Well, sir, 1 cannot get 
more out of their hands, you must speak 
to ’em yourself.’ Then he spoke to 
Aileen, ‘ What’s this I hear ? Matthews 
tells me he did a specimen bale for you ; 
can you not turn out as much work as he ?’ 
‘Yes, sir!’ came the clear answer, ‘I 
can shirk work if you wish it.’ ‘ No, no,’ 
says Mr. Edwards, ‘we want the work 
done properly.’ ‘ Then I will do it—if you 
allow me the proper time. Matthews did 
not, and his bale was work I could not 
own, sir.’ 

‘“‘ That was the first time I had seen the 
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little ’un roused, and to have her show up 
my work in that style was more than I 
expected, but she was right and I admired 
her pluck. That bale of mine was badly 
done—and I knew it. 

“Well, Mr. Edwards, he coughed and 
sneezed, and looked out of a window, and 
when Aileen was out of hearing said, 
‘Matthews, that girl is plucky ; she risked 
the loss of her work to-day rather than 
tell a lie, for she knew your work was 
scamped, and she could not do good work 
in the same length of time. Those eyes 
are gentle enough usually, but they spoke 
to-day as truthfully as her lips. See that 
she does not suffer for her courage, man.’ 
You can imagine I was a bit taken down, 
but I liked the girl and continued to watch 
her, for I wanted to know what made her 
so fearless, also I wanted my own daughter 
to grow like her. 

“Soon I discovered that Margaret and 
Aileen were real friends, the elder woman 
shielding, protecting, ever watchful lest 
any should hurt her ‘little girl’; the 
younger giving to the strong woman far 
more than she knew by her own sweet, 
unselfish, Christian life. 

;’ “ You are raising your brows, sir, and 
maybe it’s at that word ‘Christian,’ but I 
mean it. Long before I knew Aileen I 
used to scoff and sneer at pious folks, 
nay, I called ’em by stronger names— 
for I didn’t hold with ’em. I'd seen 
samples, and had grown sick, but Aileen 
was different, and I couldn’t help seeing 
it. Then when I found out that all the 
troubles of her life, and all her efforts to 
help others were prayed over until she 
knew what to do, I was afraid, sir, and if 
anyone hurt a hair of her head now, he 
would have to settle with me. Our girls 
are generous to a fault, and if one is in 
trouble, the rest will try to help her, but 
there’s some sorts of trouble as you find 
it difficult to touch, but the little ’un knew 
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how to win the confidence of the sorrowful, 
and in her quiet way to find some door 
of hope. 

“‘ Sometimes it was a girl who lived in 
the midst of sin and dirt, but who longed 
for a purer, sweeter life, and Aileen would 
show her how it could be obtained. 

“ Once it was a woman sick nearly unto 
death, and she was too poor to buy the 
nourishing food she needed, but one day 
a crumpled paper was found in her room 
and enclosed was money, and ‘ buy what 
you feel will do you most good.’ 

“Tt was Aileen’s savings, sir, but she 
couldn’t keep ’em, and know some one was 
in need. Another time it was a pair of 
warm curtains to keep out the draught in 
a dear one’s sitting-room. And all these 
things meant sacrifice, sir. 

“ Then a girl, poor and ignorant, wanted 
a Bible of her own, and one found its way 
into her basket. But there, sir, you’ll be 
weary—only these be true deeds, and I 
wanted you to know a bit about our corner 
of the world. I’m a different man myself 
—I cannot swear with any sort of com- 
fort, and I’m hoping the day will come 
when some one may be as thankful for 
my life as we are for that of the ‘ head 
of gold.’ 

“No, sir, she ain’t one of our girls. 
She walks into town in a morning, and 
then she spends the evenings with her 
little mother. I’ve heard it said as that 
little ’un is the joy of the old lady’s heart, 
and I can believe it. If tenderness and 
love can make a mother glad, she will 
have it, for Aileen makes one better by 
her own life. 

“Now, sir, are our girls behind your 
lads in real worth?” ~~ 

The General’s answer was delayed ; 
his eyes were dim, and somehow his 
voice refused to be heard, but he 
whispered, ‘‘ God bless her and all who 
love her.”’ 
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x * Isbisterisks * « 

A fourth edition of “The Light In- 
visible” is now ready. Robert Benson’s 
remarkable collection of short stories, 
despite the tremendous output of 1903 
books, has held its own, and seems to be 
already acknowledged asa religious classic. 
In the first number of “ The Bookmarker” 
we gave our readers a brief extract from 
the book; on page 6 of this issue there 
appears another excerpt from. the story 
called “The Bridge Over the Stream.” 
A devotional book, entitled “A Book of 
the Love of Jesus,” compiled by the same 
author, will be published in the spring. 

»* 


Messrs. Isbister will pub:ish shortly a 
new hunting book by Harold Tremayne, 
the author of “ Recollections of a Gentle- 
man Horse-Dealer,” which had such a 
great success. Harold Tremayne, besides 
being the author of several novels, has 
also written handbooks on agricultural 
matters, and, more recently, he published 
“Protection and the Farmer,” in which 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals were dis- 
cussed from the farmer’s point of view, 

&* &* »* 

A new volume in the “ Wisdom While 
You Wait” Library is a thing to look 
forward to. Number five of this series 
will be published immediately. The title 
is “ Dolly’s Governess,” by George Somes 
Layard, and it is a delightfully fresh and 
funny story of mistaken identity. Some 


beautiful illustrations have been done by 
Lewis Baumer. 


Entered at Stuttonere’ Balti 





SUPPLEMENT TO 
|“*SUNDAY MAGAZINE” 


1904 


“National Physical Training,”—an open 
debate, edited by J. B. Atkins—is the title 
of a book to be published in January. It 
contains the views of R. B. Haldane, M.P., 
Lord Charles Beresford, Mr. Macnamara, 
M.LP., Sir George Arthur, J. H. Yoxall, 
M.LP., John Burns, Winston Churchill, 

















A NEW PORTRAIT OF MAXIM GORKY, 
THE GREAT RUSSIAN NOVELIST. 


— | 


ie 
Canon E, L. Hicks, Eustace Miles, &c. 
&c., on all subjects appertaining to th2 
physical bztterment of the nation. The 
contents also includes a draft scheme of a 
roposed National League for Physical 
ducation. The book is dedicated “To 
England.” 
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The Canvas City 


[* With the single exception of ‘ Peccavi,’ according to The Brilish Weekly, ‘Denis Dent’ 

is E,W. Hornung’s masterpiece, For the benefit of B-okmarker readers we give a brief 

extract from one of the chap'ers in ‘Denis Dent,’ showing Mr. Hornung’s vivid and 

dashing descriptive style. Those who like a really healthy, thrilling, story of love and 
adventure should read ‘Denis Dent.’”] 


The travellers had been variously ad- 
vised as to their best road to Melbourne 
from a certain point; but what they did 
(by pure accident) was to come out on the 
Williamstown promontory and get a 
second lift (by sheer luck) in a boat just 
leaving for the Sandridge side. They 
were even luckier than they knew. The 
gain in mileage was very considerable, 
And there was sun enough still upon the 
waters for them to see with their own eyes 
the derelict sail of all nations and of every 
rig, swinging forlornly with the turning 
tide, their blistered timbers cracking for 
some paint—and all handsat the diggings. 

But the sun was sinking when the two 
friends landed at Liardet’s Jetty, and came 
at once by the Sandridge Road to the first 
thin sprinkling of the tents which formed 
the Melbourne of those days. The track 
ran in ruts through sand and dust as fine 
as tooth-powder; they trudged beside it 
over scanty grass, with here and there a 
star-shapzd flower without the slightest 
scent. Gumc-trees of many kinds, some 
with the white bark peeling from their 
trunks, others smooth and leafless as 
gigantic bones, made amends with their 
peculiar aroma. There was a shrill twit- 
tering of the most unmusical birds, the 
croak of bullfrog: from a neighbouring 
lagoon, a more familiar buzz of flies, a 
tinfoil rustle of brown grass at every step. 
Once the grass rustled before Denis’s foot 
came down, and in a second he had 
stamped the life out of his first snake—a 
long black fellow with a white waistcoat 
and pink stripes. Doherty held it up in 
horror. 

“That’s not the way to kill a snake,” 
said he. “Jump out of the road if you 
haven’t a stick. It’s lucky for you that 
you come down on his right end, or he’d 
have been up your leg like a lamplighter, 
and in a few minutes you'd ’a’ been as 
stiff as him. Poisonous? I believe you, 


mister! You thank your stars, and don’t 
do it again.” 

And Denis went on with a cold coating 
to an active skin, but without a syllable 
until Doherty drew his attention to a mar- 
quee under the trees, with a brass plate 
stitched to the canvas; and when they got 
near enough to read the legend it was 
ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES 
in bold black capitals; there was even a 
blackboard nailed to a blue gum, with 
benches fixed to stumps, and every acces- 
sory but the young ladies themselves, 
Denis was prepared to meet them two-and- 
two in the next glade, but the multiplica- 
tion of tents soon put this one out of his 
head, and their infinite variety became 
apparent as they drew together into streets, 

here were canvas cones, canvas polygons, 
canvas in every figurz defined by Euclid 
and in more that baffle definition. A 
cricket tent had a publican’s sign swinging 
from an overhanging branch. A red lamp 
surmounted the nearer of two uprights 
which carried a pole with a sheet stretched 
across it; the doctor crawled out of this 
his surgery, and lit up witha brawny arm, 
as the travellers passed. Denis thought it 
still quite light, but when they came to 
the first bricks and mortar, as it seemed 
but a few yards further, there was just 
enough rose in the dusk for good eyes to 
glean from the notice-board in front of the 
house that its three rooms and its strip of 
yard were to let at £400. And in another 
minute it was night. 

An unpleasant feature of these canvas 
streets was that slops and refuse were 
hurled into the middle of them, while cast- 
off clothing literally lined the sides; but 
as a light twinkled at one tent, and a fire 
blazed up outside the next, the picturesque 
contrasts afforded by the firelit faces, the 
inconceivable jumble of grades and races, 
blinded Denis to all else. Now it was a 
drayman with a single eye-glass, now a 
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gentle face at the wash-tub and a diamond 
flashing through the suds. The peoples 
might have been shot by the shovelful 
from their respective soils: yellow Yan- 
kee, gross German, suspicious Spaniard, 
sunny Italian, burly Dane, and murder- 
ous Malay, there they all were, so many 
separate ingredients newly flung into the 
pot. A noticeable link was the hook- 
nosed Jew who spoke every language and 
hailed from every clime. And either 
there were more Chinamen even than 
Europeans, or their blue breeches and 
their bee-hive hats brought them oftener 
to the eye. But the usually drunken 
blackfellow and his invariably degenerate 
gin were already becoming scarce in their 
own land. 

Denis and Jim drifted with this cosmo- 
politan crowd across a bridge, into a region 
of fewer tents, better lights, more weather- 
board walls, and‘ not a few of brick or 
stonz, A verandah where a free fight 
was raging turned out to be that cf the 
General Post Office; the flag flying over 
it celebrated the arrival of an English 
mail, and it was for their letters that the 
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poor folk fought. One shook himself 
clear with his letter in his hand, and an 
indescribable look of happiness on his 
face, as Denis looked onenviously. In an 
innkeeper’s yard hard by, the horns of a 
bullock-team scratched the panels of a 
resplendent brougham; and though this 
was evidently the fashionable quarter, 
judging by the numbers of regular shops, 
the gutters were swollen to such rivers 
that a dray would act as ferryboat across 
them. In some of the shop windows the 
things were marked “VERY DEAR,’ to 
tempt the plutocratic plebeian; in nearly 
all there was a legend which went to 
one head at least—the legend of “GOLD 

CUGHT IN ANY QUANTITY.” 

“ There must be plenty going after all,” 
said Denis, “ or you wouldn’t see that at 
every turn.” 

Doherty agreed without enthusiasm; it 
was what he had always held; but the 
surface excitement of his years was not 
proof against a ravenous appetite, whereas 
Denis could have gone on and on without 
a bite. Yet they were really in search of 
modest fare,and wereactually reconnoitring 
a large and flaring shanty, which rather 
chilled the frugal blood in Denis, when a 
choice harangue was poured into them 
from the verandah: and there sat a gorilla 
of a man, his shirt half-hidden by his 
beard, dipping a pannikin in a bucket 
between his knees, and spilling the contents 
as he waved it to the pair. 

yf wm» »* 

New books by the following authors 
may be expected before the Spring: H. J. 
Whigham, whose “Persian Problem” 
was one of the most important books of 
last year; a sixth volume in the *“ Wisdom 
While You Wait Series,” by G. E. Far- 
row 3 E, J. Dillon, Cosmo Hamilton, Clara 
S. Laughlin, H. B. Marriott Watson, 
Harold Tremayne, Robert Benson. 

at * * 

“The Bookmarker” is published on 
the 25th of each month by Isbister & Co., 
Ltd., 15 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., and is sent post free to any 
address, 
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Crocuses and Music 


{The following is taken {rom “ Nature Note-Bo-k for 1904,’’ E. Kay Robinson’s 
new volume, the successor to “My Nature Note-Book.” This book is the ideal 
comp nion for a country walk; Mr. Robinson’s observations will lend a new 


enjoyment to the study of nature. 


“Nature Note-Beok” is printed on light 


paper, in a handy form, which enables it to be easily carried in the pocket, and 
at the erd of each month blank pages are provided, so that the reader may 


make his own notes.] 


February 16.—St. Valentine was good to 
the birds this year, and, although the 
nights since the 14th have been frosty, 
na‘ure at large has continued to get on 
very nicely. That the sun helped more 
tian the frost retarded her was plain from 
the daily growing brilliance of the groups 
and ranks of crocuses which blazed along 
the flower beds at noon; for when the sun 
is high each crocus spreads itself as big as 
taree. 

Perhaps there is more food for the birds 
than usual this year, for the sparrows have 
so far been merciful to our yellow crocuses, 
When the yellow ones grow in large num- 
bers together, they can be protected from 
the sparrows by strands of black cotton 
stretched along and across the rows of 
bloom; but one would like to know why 
the sparrow annihilates the yellow crocus, 
and almost always leaves the blue un- 
touched ? 

With the multiplying crocuses the 
chorus of the birds has swelled in volume. 
In January the quartet of starling, robin, 
hedge-sparrow, and skylark had been rein- 
forced by the missel thrush and the song 
thrush, who fully resumed at once his ald 
masterful leadership of the feathered choir. 
In the first w2ek of February more recruits 
came in—the blackbird, like a told street 
ballad singer, even raising his voice above 
the song thrush’s most telling phrases, 
while the yellowhammer with rhythmic 
persistence compelled attention to his 
catchy refrain. 

But welcome as any in early February 
was the wren—a little cocktailed mite, but 
with a voice so gladly loud and sweet that 
you cannot help hearing it with joy and 
listening for its repetition. The song of 
the cirl bunting, which next joined the 
choir. helongs to a different category. You 


hear its song, as you see the bird, much 
oftener than you suppose, because, while 
the bird is usually supposed to be a yellow- 
hammer, its music is so absurdly trivial— 
a merely tinkling tremolo on one note—as 
to suggest that a yellowhammer was start- 
ing to sing but had “forgotten the last part.” 

In February, however, every songster 
counts for something; and, with the tits 
playing their triangle and cymbals in every 
coeeete, the spring band is almost com- 
plete. 

Only the finches remain silent—on the 
East Coast, at any rate, where these lines 
are written — because the air most usually 
shimmers with the dancing warmth of 
“really springlike” weather before the 
chaffinch breaks out into the glad but not 
too musical short song which he iterates 
and reiterates from every tree. And the 
chaffinch will not have been singing long 
before we may listen for the little chiff- 
chaff from over seas, announcing himself 
persistently as “ chiff-chaff, chiffer, chiff- 
chaff, chiff-chaff,” the first of the summer 
songsters. Unless he comes earlier than 
usual, however, or the weather has serious 
reverses in store, he will find that our 
home-staying birds have stolen a long 
march upon him this year. Thrushes’ 
nests with eggs were to be found in Janu- 
ary, and before St. Valentine’s day black- 
birds and robins began to follow suit, 
while you had only to listen near the 
gables, where the starlings build each year, 
to discover that something was going.on 
in the darkness within. When the nesting 
ever is on them, starlings will retire to- 
gether to their nest hole; and thence, by 
the half-hour together, will issue a wheezy, 
hissing sort of sound, like that which the 
young starlings make later in the year 
when food is bring distributed. 
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“Alien” is the pen name of Mrs. L. A. 
Baker, who has been called the “New 
Zealand novelist,” although she is not a 
Colonial born, but went to live there ata 
very early age. As a matter of fact, 
“ Alien” was born at Birmingham, When 
quite young “ Alien” wrote an article 
entitled “ Disagreeablz Peopl2,” and sent 
it toa high-class New Zealand journal. 
The papzr was accepted, and a cheque 
sent with a request for further contribu- 
tions. Fron that time “Alien” becamz2 
a regular contributor to the New Zealand 
Press, until she returned to England, and 
there first adopted her pzn-name, because 
in the old land everything was so different 
from the colony that she felt quite a 
stranger. Her first book, “A Daughter 
of the King,” attracted much attention, 
and each succeeding story has added to 
her reputation. Perhaps the best known 
of her works are “ The Untold Half,” 
“Another Woman’s Territory,” and 
“Not in Fellowship”” Her Majesty 
Queen Alexandra honoured the author 
by accepting the second named of these, 
“ Over the Barriers,” which is now in its 
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Portraits. 


“Alien” 


No. 5.- 
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second edition, is the best work that 


“ Alien” has done, and we believe that- 
our readers will agree with us in this. 














The Dainty Reprint- Revival 


“A notable fact of 1903 has been the growth in 








D=ISIGN ON THE CLOTH BINDING OF 
THE ‘“ ANGLO-SAXON LIBRARY.” 
THE LEATHER BINDING IS OF OLIVE- 
GRIEN, WITH A SMALL GOLD IRIS 














the number of books in pocket size,” says “ The Book 
Monthly.” “Some authorities had thought that the 
dainty little book, the reprint of some classic, has had 
its day, and that it would disappear in favour of 
another fashion. At present there are no signs of 
that. Book-buyers and readers have got into the 
habit, when in doubt as to what they shall buy or 
read, of turning to pretty reprints of established 
English literature, and surely in that they are not 
to be discouraged.” 

Perhaps the daintiest of all reprints are those in 
“ The Anglo-Saxon Library of English and American 
Classics.” They are neatly bound in cloth at 1s. 6d. 
net, and olive-green leather at 2s. 6d. net. Thetorsare 
gilt, the paper is good, and the type is clear. Among 
the books included are Ik Marvel’s “ Reveries cf a 
Bachelor” and “ Dream Life,” Macaulay’s “ Literary 
and Historical Essays,” three volumes of “ Fmersen’s 
Essays,” and “ The Autocrat” and “ The Pro‘essor 
at the Breakfast Table.” 
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The Tender Face 


By Robert Benson 


“Down the hill came the loud rumble 
of acart and the clatter of hoofs, terribly 
near. 

“ The girl by the side of the road began 
to scream to her sister, who darted off, 
and then remembered Johnny and turned. 
Johnny got up too and ran to the parapet 
and stood against it. 

“I was shouting too by now, through 
the hedge: but I could do nothing more, 
nothing more, because the hedge was high 
and thick, and I was an old man. Then 
in a moment I remembered that shouting 
would only distract them, and I stopped. 
It was useless. I could do absolutely 
nothing. But it was very hard. 

“Then I saw the galloping body of a 
horse through the branches, with a 
butcher’s cart that rocked behind him. 
There was no one on the cart. 

“Now there was room for the cart to 
pass the boy safely. By the wheelmarks, 
which I looked at afterwards, there were 
—_ clear feet-—if only the boy had stood 
still, 

“The girls seemed petrified as they 
stood, one in act to run, the other crouching 
and hiding her face against the hedge. 
The cart was now within ten yards, as I 
could see, though I was still staring at 
Johnny. Then this is what I saw. 

“Somewhere behind him over the 
parapet of the bridge there was a figure. 
I remember nothing about’ it except the 
face and the hands. The face was, I 
think, the tenderest I have ever seen. 

he eyes were downcast, looking upon 
the boy’s head with indescribable love, the 
lips were smiling. One hand was over 
the boy’s eyes, the other against his 
shoulder behind. In amoment the memory 
of other stories I had heard came to mind 
—andiI gavea sob of relief that the boy 
was safe in such care. 

* But as the iron hoofs and rocking 
wheels came up, the hand on the boy’s 
shoulder suddenly pushed him to meet 
them; and yet those tender eyes and mouth 
never flinched, and the ch'ld took a step 
forward in front of the horse, and was 


beaten down without a cry: and the cart 
lurched heavily, righted itself, and dashed 
on out of sight. 

“ When the cloud of dust had passed, 
the little body lay quiet on the road, and 
the two girls were clinging to one another, 
screaming and sobbing, but there was 
nothing else. 

“I was as angry at first as an old man 
could be. I nearly (may He forgive me 
for it now!) cursed God and died, But the 
memory of that tender face did its work. 











REDUCED FACSIMILE OF THE COVER 
OF “THE LIGHT INVISIBLE” 




















It was as the face of a mother who nutses 
her first-born child, as the face of a child 
who kisses a wounded creature, it was as I 
think the Father’s Face itself must have 
been, which those angels always beheld, as 
He looked down upon the Sacrifice of His 
only Son. 

“Will you forgive me now if I seemed 
hard a few minutes ago? Perhaps you 
still think it was hardness that made me 
speak asI did. But, for myself, I hope I 
may call it by a better name than that.” 
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Dolly’s Governess 








ONE OF MR. LEWIS BAUMER’S BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS WHICH APPEAR 
IN “ DOLLY’S GOVERNESS,” THE NEW VOLUME IN THE “ WISDOM 
WHILE YOU WAIT” SERIES (1s. NET) 

















The Bookworm 


The Bookwcrm’s an uninteresting zrub, 
Whether he’s all alone or in a club. 

Of stupid books which szem to us a bore, 
The Bookworm will devour the very core. 


Did Solomon or somebody affirm 





The early reed-bird catches the bookworm? 


A GREATLY REDUCED PICTURE FROM 
‘THE BUMBLEPUPPY BOOK,” BY 
OLIVER HERFORD AND 
CAROLYN WELLS 
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The Gospel and the Church 


Abbé Loisy’s Book, which has been 


placed on the “ Index’ 


The procedures which are just now occu- 
pying the French Catholic world in the 
matter of the Abbe Loisy, says 7% 
Christian World, . . show that no Church 
in Christendom is at the present more 
profoundly divided and more utterly at 
sea concerning the most vital questions of 
religion than the Roman Communion. 

M. Loisy is one of the most brilliant 
scholars that the French Church has pro- 
duced. He is profoundly versed in Oriental 
languages and in various departments of 
historical research. He was, at a compara- 
tively early age, instituted to the Chair of 
Hebrew and Holy Scripture at the Catholic 
Institute. But his bold adoption of modern 
critical methods alarmed the authorities of 
the old school. The Seminarists of St. 
Sulpice were forbidden to attend his lec- 
tures, and eventually, at the ins‘ance of 
the French bishops, he was compelled to 
relinquish his position. Later the Govern- 
ment gave him a Chair at the Sorbonne 
in the school of higher studies. Mean- 
while, his published works were attracting 
increasing attention amongst both laity 
and clergy in France, and to-day he is the 
centre of a great party of Liberal Catholics, 
amongst whom, it is rumoured, are eccle- 
siastics of the highest position. The crisis, 
both with him and the party he represents, 
has just been reached by the publication 
of a decree from Rome, which condemns 
the Abbe and places his works upon the 
Index. The language of the decree is worth 
quoting, as showing the view Rome, in 
the twentieth century, takes of the liberty 
of the individual: “ Let no one, therefore, 
whatever be his grade or condition, dare 
read or retain the aforesaid damned and 
proscribed works-in any place or in any 
language whatever, nor read them here- 
after, under the penalties indicated in the 
Index of prohibited works.” 

The course of action towards M. Loisy 
which has culminated in this degree is not 


> 


less interesting than the instrument itself, 
It reveals the strength of the cross-currents 
which, on vit.l quest’ons of doctrine, now 
agitate the Vatican. Many attempts had 
been made during the lifetime of Leo XIII. 
to procure the Abb2’s condemnation, but 
without success. 

But to properly appreciate what has 
been going on of late in Catholicism we 
must glance for a moment at the inward- 
ness of M, Loisy’s own work. The book 
which has, perhaps, created the most stir 
in France and been the immediate cause 
of the present attack is “L’Evangile et 
l’Eglise,” an English translation of which 
has just been published by Messrs. Isbister 
under the title of “ The Gospel and the 
Church.” This remarkable work was 
written as an answer to Harnack’s “ Wesen 
des Christentums,” and is supposed to be 
a defence of Catholicism against the attack 
of the Berlin professor. But the defence is 
incomparably more destructive than the 
attack. Romanism is upheld at the ex- 
pense of Christianity. We have a Pope 
and a Church, but no Gospel. 

The book, and the whole Catholic move- 
ment of which it is the outcome, area vivid 
illustration of the law of extremes. Rome, 
with its creed and discipline, has sat on the 
safety-valve of the human mind, and here 
is the explosion. It is hoist with its own 
petard. Its own children shatter its close- 
knit fabric in pieces. 


ad &* * 


The Christian says of “ Sunday to Sun- 
day,” the Bishop of Durham’s new book: 
“The treatment is simple, yet scholarly, 
comprehensive, yet exact, and marked by 
a close observation of detail which makes 
every word luminous. None can read 


the book, in the prayerful spirit in which 
it was manifestly written, without being 
helped to a fuller vision of the life that is 
hid with Christ in God.” 
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Man’s Place in the Universe 


By Rev. John Urquhart 


HE century which has just closed 
has been specially fruitful in dis- 
covery. Many of our most im- 
portant sciences have been its 
creation, while all the older sciences have 
been developed and matured. The heavens 
above, the earth beneath, and the waters 
under the earth, have been explored with 
astonishing results, and one has longed 
greatly that some capable hand should 
gather the tribute due from these new 
fields and lay it upon God’s altar. We 
wanted a Paley up to date; and now, 
from a quite unexpected quarter, comes 
one answer in Dr. Alfred R. Wallace’s 
new book.* 

When the truth as to the immensity of 
the material universe dawned upon the 
human mind, and it was proclaimed that, 
instead of being the central glory of the 
universe, our solar system was one of the 
least of the myriads of similar systems 
which were scattered through infinite 
space, the conviction was inevitable that 
man’s place in the universe was the 
smallest of small things. It could not be 
disguised, also, that these discoveries chal- 
lenged the position assigned to man by 
the Scripture. It is true that the testi- 
mony of the Bible to the greatness of 
God’s works and to the insignificance of 
the nations who were “as the drop of a 
bucket ”’ before Him (Isa. xl. 15) had new 
light cast upon it; but what room was 
left for the long cherished belief as to 
man’s solitary grandeur in the midst of 
the physical creation ? Who could believe 
that the earth—one of the smaller planets 
—was alone the scene of life? or that 
the millions of stars, which were larger 
suns than ours, had no planets circling 
round them, and that these planets had 
no inhabitants ? 

That was the challenge to the Bible with 


* “Man's Place in the Universe: a Study of the 
Results of Scientific Research in Relation to the 
Unity or Plurality of Worlds.”” (London: Chap- 
man & Hall.) 


which the nineteenth century began. And 
what of the twentieth century ? This now 
tells us that, while nineteenth-century 
science spoke in knowledge, it spoke also 
in ignorance. It knew little of the numer- 
ous and marvellous arrangements which 
make life possible upon our planet—ar- 
rangements to which I shall immediately 
call the reader’s attention—and little of 
the condition of our fellow planets. There 
is now an end, however, to the astounding 
speculations which have so long impressed 
the imagination of the public. These ran 
wildest in regard to Mars. Its supposed 
canals were surveyed and measured, and 
we were told that we should require 
a banner as large as Ireland to wave 
our signals to our Martian neighbours. 
But without water there can be no physical 
life, and Mars has none. Its mass, which 
is only one-ninth of that of the earth 
is too small to retain the watery vapour, 
and its snows must be formed by carbonic 
acid or some other heavy gas. Mercury 
suffers from the same defect, and, in 
common with Venus, from one still more 
adverse to the possibility of life. There 
is in these two planets no alternation of 
day and night. Each turns upon its axis 
in the same time as it takes in its revolu- 
tion round the sun. As a consequence of 
this the same side of each is kept always to 
the sun. In other words, one half the 
planet has a perpetual day, and the other 
half a perpetual night. The intense heat 
of the one part and the intense cold of the 
other are alike antagonistic to life. The 
other four planets, which are more distant 
from the sun, appear to have no solid 
surface upon which life could be placed. 
They are in a fluid or gaseous condition, 
and, with the other three, must equally 
be uninhabited. a 

But what of the millions of stars ? Have 
these suns no habitable planets ? A num- 
ber of facts seem to show that the idea 
with which the popular and scientific mind 
has been so long charmed, is in want of 
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confirmation. For one thing, the material 
universe, though vast, is not infinite. Pro- 
fessor Simon Newcomb has shown that if 
it were infinite, ‘‘ the whole heavens would 
be filled with a blaze of light as bright as 
the sun.” But instead of our deriving 
from the starry host such a flood of illu- 
mination as that, we do not receive from 
it, even on the clearest nights, so much as 
one-tenth of the light which we derive 
from the moon. Another notion, which 
equally charmed the last generation and 
our own, has had to give place to fuller 
knowledge. It was supposed that our 
solar system was connected with a large 
number of others, and that it formed with 
them a distinct universe. But this vast 
body, we were told, was not alone. There 
were other universes, and others again 
which were still farther distant, repeating 
through the boundless heights and depths 
of space the glories of our own. This 
belief was eventually given up by Sir Wm. 
Herschell, who originated the idea, and 
it is now demonstrated that there is really 
only one universe. The entire starry host, 


participators in the same creation, are - 


held in the grasp of one mighty plan. 
This has, as we shall see, an important 
bearing upon the question as to whether 
there are other inhabited worlds. It may 
also be remarked that an immense number 
of the heavenly host are ‘‘ double-stars,”’ 
revolving round each other, with which it 
is impossible that such a planetary system 
as ours can be connected. 

But the astounding fact, which revolu- 
tionises all our thinking with regard to 
the relations between our earth and the 
starry host, is that our solar system 
occupies the centre of the universe. Science 
has actually thus brought us back to the 
point where it found us in our unscientific 
conceptions. We believed that the earth 
and all the multitudes of the starry host 
were made for man. And now, after hav- 
ing loftily corrected and rebuked us, the 
science of this twentieth century makes 
the amende honorable, and confesses that 
we were right and that it was wrong. Our 
solar system is near the centre of that 
great ring of stars which we call “ the 


Milky Way,” and this centre coincides 
with the centre of the material universe. 
Whatever influences, then, belong to this 
central position, are the special endow- 
ment of our solar system and of its one 
habitable planet—the earth. Some of 
these are already recognised. Sir Norman 
Lockyer pointed out a year or two ago 
that owing to this central position, the 
hottest stars are equally distant from us, 
and he added : “ We practically know that 
in our system the centre is the region of 
least disturbance, and therefore of cooler 
conditions.”” The stars are doubtless also 
sources of electrical and other influences, 
which are thus ministered to us with the 
greatest fulness and regularity. 

The revelation, however, of this central 
place of ours is only the beginning of the 
story. Without vegetation to feed upon 
there could be no animal life, and vegeta- 
tion can exist only in certain conditions. 
These conditions embrace a regularity in 
the supply of heat, and a limited range of 
temperature. Vegetation would be killed 
by extreme heat as well as by extreme 
cold. There are changes going on also in 
every living body, which are essential to 
its existence, but which can be carried on 
only within certain temperatures. “If,” 
says Professor Allen, ‘“‘ the general tem- 
perature of the earth’s surface rose or fell 
72° F. (a small amount relatively), the 
whole course of life would be changed, even 
perhaps to extinction.”” When we ask how 
cold and heat are kept within these narrow 
limits, our attention is directed to a series 
of marvellous adjustments. The earth, 
for example, is placed at that distance from 
the sun which secures the very amount 
of heat which our vegetation requires. 
Another condition of vegetable, and 
also of animal, life, is the existence of 
water. It is required, indeed, in great 
abundance ; and the supply of this vital 
element is one of the clearest traces of 
the Divine hand. It has been given in 
enormous quantity. It covers more than 


two-thirds of the globe’s surface, the 
land area, according to the best recent esti- 
mates, being 0.28 and the water area 0.72. 
The average depth of the seas is 13,860 ft., 
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while the average height of the land is 
2250 ft.,that is, less than one-sixth of the 
depth of the seas. This is sufficient to 
cover the whole earth to a depth of two 
miles, were the inequalities of its surface 
temporarily reduced. But while this vast 
supply ensures the needful moisture for 
all terrestrial life, and moderates by its 
universal distribution both cold and heat, 
it has been adjusted with astonishing pre- 
cision. Had there been but one-tenth 
more water than there is, almost all the 
land-surface would have been submerged. 
Can any one believe that this adjustment 
is the result of chance ? 

This brings us back again for a moment 
to the question of temperature. That 
immense volume of water has been located 
with amazing skill, so that both cold and 
heat should be moderated over the largest 
possible area of the earth’s surface. The 
two great oceans, the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, extend to an equal distance north 
and southof the equator, and the shallower 
Polar Seas carry their influence further. 
It might be imagined that the sunshine, 
which falls upon the wide, watery waste, 
was lost. No harvests grow and ripen 
there, no grass or flower adorns these 
almost limitless plains; and we are in- 
clined to conclude that their receiving the 
sun’s warming beams equally with the 
fruitful soil is due to the lavish prodigality 
of nature. But the progress of discovery 
has swept away that delusion. The rays 
showered upon the waters are not lost. 
They play as important a part in our 
world’s economy as those which are poured 
upon the land. The waters are a great 
storehouse of heat. They receive it slowly, 
but they receive it in far greater quantity 
than the land. ‘By the evening of a 
bright day,” says Dr. Wallace, “ they have 
become quite warm to a depth of several 
feet.’’ And now, when the brightness has 
ceased and night has fallen, comes the 
ministry of the heated waters. One cubic 
ft. of water warms 3000 cubic ft. of air. 
The heat is imparted to the rapidly 
cooling atmosphere. This is borne along 
by the winds, carried to all parts of the 
earth, so that the equable temperature 
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so necessary to life and growth is pre- 
served. 

Another essential element for both vege- 
table and animal life is light. Every 
one is aware how impossible that activity 
would be which we call “ life,’”’ if there 
were no day. The world would be virtually 
blotted out, and we should be like men 
immured in a dungeon. But the depriva- 
tion of light would mean more than even 
this. Animal life depends upon vegetable 
life; for no animal is able to feed directly 
upon mineral substances. That is the 
office of plant-life alone. But without 
light the plant could not fulfil its office in 
this manifold creation. Vegetation would 
not sustain animal life if it was deprived 
of carbon, and this carbon the leaves of 
plants extract from the very small amount 
of carbonic acid in the atmosphere. To 
achieve this chemical feat the plant uses 
a portion of the solar light. The means 
employed, however, for throwing the sun’s 
light everywhere upon the earth take us 
still deeper into the marvels of creation. 
It has been proved that a beam of electric 
light when passed through a glass tube 
filled with perfectly pure air, does not 
illuminate the tube ; and the sun’s rays 
might have been shot down through our 
atmosphere and have given us little of 
the brightness which we call “day.” In 
order to reflect, and so to scatter, the light, 
a continual supply of dust is kept sus- 
pended in the atmosphere by means of 
air currents. This dust is provided by 
volcanoes and the desert wastes—two 
features of our globe which were supposed 
to be neither ornamental nor useful. By 
means of the dust, which circles about 
in the atmosphere up to a height of twenty 
or thirty miles, the air is filled with 
myriads of tiny reflectors, which scatter 
the light on all sides, throw it into our 
rooms, and bathe the earth’s surface in 
long-enduring brightness. 

Another part of the ministry of minute 
desert sand and volcanic dust is equally 
surprising. We now learn that without 
these supposed waste materials we could 
have had no clouds and no rain. These 
solid particles in the air, in the absence 
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of the sun’s rays become very cold. The 
moisture present in the air then con- 
denses upon them, and clouds are formed. 
The clouds are caught up by the winds, 
borne away from the ocean and the other 
spots which witnessed their formation, 
and at last yield up their treasures in the 
rain. Bible students will recall also the 
statement, which occurs more than once 
in the Scripture, that God “ hath prepared 
lightnings for the rain.’”” The importance 
of that provision has now been shown by 
recent research. The nitrogen found in 
plants is quite as essential for animal life 
as the carbon which they supply. The 
chief part of this nitrogen, however, is 
obtained from the ammonia which is car- 
ried down to them by the rain. But where 
does the rain get it? It is procured from 
the lightning. The clouds accumulate elec- 
tricity, which in its discharge combines 
the hydrogen present in the watery vapour 
with the nitrogen present in the air. 
Ammonia is thus formed and is carried 
down by the shower to the herbage be- 
neath. 

The mention of hydrogen recalls another 
of those marvellous adaptations which in- 
dicate how much is needed to constitute 
a habitable planet. If this gas were pre- 
sent in the air in any large quantity 
disastrous consequences would follow. 
Whenever a sufficient amount of it had 
accumulated, it would form with the oxy- 
gen of the atmosphere an explosive 
compound. The lightning flash, or the 
flame of a candle or even of a match would 
have led to a violent and disastrous ex- 
plosion. How, then, have we been saved 
from this terror? The reply is: By the 
carefuily adjusted mass of our planet. It 
is large enough to retain in our atmosphere 
the gases we require for vegetation and 
for life; but it is not large enough ‘to 
retain the hydrogen in any dangerous 
quantity. We have what we need; the 
rest is permitted to escape into surround- 
ing space. The hand which measured out 
the waters has also weighed the earth’s 
mass. 

Another of these adaptations is the time 


which has been fixed for the earth’s rota- 
tion upon its axis. The fact that it re- 
volves once in twenty-four hours and gives 
us on an average a twelve hours’ day and 
a twelve hours’ night may not have seemed 
to be anything wonderful. Neither do 
many other things which science proves 
to be truly astonishing. Suppose our day 
had been ten times as long and that it 
lasted at the tropics one hundred and 
twenty hours instead of twelve, we can 
well imagine the fearful heat which would 
have been generated as the earth passed 
slowly under the perpendicular rays of 
the sun. Life would have been a burden 
to the animal creation and possibly one 
such day would have been the last for 
every living thing which had to encounter 
the terrible ordeal. The night, too, lasting 
for one hundred and twenty hours would 
have generated a cold deepening in inten- 
sity until life would have again been 
rendered insufferable or impossible. But 
wisdom and mercy have given us a day 
and a night which are neither too short 
nor too long. With a twelve hours’ day 
the heat generated even in the tropics is 
not injurious to life, and the twelve hours’ 
night, moderated by the warmth drawn 
from the waters, renders life possible and 
endurable even in less favoured regions. 

In view of these and of other like adapta- 
tions, which meet in this globe alone among 
the planets of our solar system, and in the 
face specially of our central position in 
the universe, the tremendous conclusion 
is forced upon us, as upon Dr. Wallace, 
that the material universe, like the earth, 
was made for man. It is a testimony, 
as he says, “ that the soul of one virtuous 
man is of greater worth and excellency 
than the sun and all his planets and all 
the stars in the heavens.” And if He has 
fashioned for our sakes all these stupen- 
dous glories, shall we doubt our Father ? 
Or shall it seem incredible to us that He 
should cause His Word to be written for 
our learning and send His Son to save us ? 
Science as well as faith forbids the doubt 
and fills our soul with adoration and love 
and trust. 
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Lessons from History 
II, How the Children Saved the City 


HIS story, like the last, is about 
children, and tells how some 
boys and girls saved a city from 
destruction. 

One of the greatest admirers of the 
famous English reformer and preacher 
John Wycliffe was a Bohemian named 
John Huss. You may have heard of 
this brave man, who preached every- 
where the truth of God and showed 
how wicked many of the priests and 
monks were in his day. He told men 
that they must live holy lives if they 
wanted to go to heaven, and that it 
was not enough for them to go to church 
and be religious outwardly ; their hearts 
must be right. As he preached the 
Gospel many men and women in Bohemia 
believed what he taught, and the priests 
began to fear that the people would 
not respect them any more. They knew 
that when men read the Word of God 
for themselves they would give up their 
superstitious ideas and the priests would 
lose their power. So a great stir was 
made, and at last the Archbishop of 
Prague told John Huss that he must 
not preach any more. But he went on 
teaching the people the true Gospel, and 
soon not only the Bohemians but men, 
women and children in other countries 
near believed and began to study the 
Pible. 

At this time there were three Popes, 
all reigning at once, each saying dreadful 
things about the other two; till at last 
every one was so shocked at the state 
of affairs that a big council was called, 


in 1414, to meet at Constance, and there 


inquire into matters and arrange that 
there should be only one Pope. Amongst 
XXXIII—9 


those who went to the council were 
the German Emperor Sigismund, one 
of the Popes called John XXIII., three 
patriarchs, 33 cardinals, 47 archbishops, 
145 bishops, 124 abbots, 750 doctors, 
and about 18,000 priests and monks. 
They came from all parts of the world, 
and, as you can imagine, nearly all the 
leading men in the Church were present. 
But it was not only the scandal about 
the Popes that was to be discussed ; 
another important matter was to be 
inquired into, and that was the teaching 
of John Wycliffe which John Huss 
preached in Bohemia. 

Huss was summoned to Constance, 
there to be examined by the Council. 
But he knew that the cardinals and 
bishops and monks would be only too 
glad to see him killed, and he said he 
would not go unless he received a safe- 
conduct from the Emperor. This safe- 
conduct, which Sigismund granted, was a 
solemn document, signed and sealed by 
the Emperor himself, stating that the 
bearer might travel to Constance and 
return to Bohemia without coming to 
any harm from anybody. Huss believed 
the Emperor was an honourable man 
who spoke the truth, and he at once set 
out for Constance, but three weeks after 
arriving there he was put into prison. 
Six months later he received a sham trial, 
and was then burned to death at the 
stake with the Emperor’s permission. 

Now, John Huss was loved in Bohemia 
not only by the good Christian men and 
women who had really believed the 
Gospel which he preached, but by the 
masses of the people. Many of these 
did not care about religion, but they 
hated the priests, and for that reason 
took sides with the brave reformer. 
You will not be surprised to hear, there- 
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fore, that when the news of John Huss’s 
martyrdom reached Bohemia, the people 
were furious. They took up arms, rioted, 
killed many of the priests, and at last a 
dreadful war broke out between the 
Hussites and the Germans and lasted 
for many years. 

Great cruelties were committed on both 
sides, but the Hussites were continually 
victorious. Prokop, one of their generals, 
used to lead his army into Germany, burn 
the villages, drive off all the cattle, and kill 
all the mien. When : e came to the larger 
towns he used to bi iege them, and woe 
betide the people w. en he captured their 
city. 

It is about the siege of one such town 
called Naumburg that this story tells 
In 1432 Prokop came with his victorious 
army into Saxony, and _ surrounding 
Naumburg demanded the instant sur- 
render of the place. The inhabitants 
asked that their lives might be spared, 
but the fierce general would hear of no 
conditions. The town should be de- 
stroyed, he said, and the people put 
to death. Then there was great weeping, 
the strong men joining their cries with 
those of the women and children, because 
they knew they could do nothing to avoid 
this dreadful fate. 

The men of Naumburg met again and 
again to talk over their fate and see if 
some way could not be discovered of 
saving the city and its inhabitants. But 
there seemed no hope, and the situation 
became gloomier every hour. Suddenly, 
however, a strange idea struck one of the 
citizens, a man named Wolff, and hastily 
calling a meeting of the City Council he 
set forth his proposal to the members. 
In ordinary circumstances it would have 
seemed foolish, but when men are desper- 
ate even foolish notions are not always 
quite lacking in usefulness. The proposal 
of Wolff was that as a last resource all 
the children of Naumburg between the 
ages of seven and fourteen should be 
dressed in white, and should march out of 
the city to the camp of the enemy, and 
going straight to the tent of Prokop 
should fall on their knees and pray to 


him to spare the city and the lives of 
themselves and their friends. For some 
time this remarkable proposal was dis- 
cussed, and then with much hesitation it 
was agreed to, for many of the councillors 
themselves had children who would have 
to join in the sad and dangerous mission. 

When the news became known in the 
city there was indeed a scene of grief and 
sorrow. Mothers and fathers feared to 
trust their children to the tender mercies 
of the Hussite leader who had been so 
cruel to other towns. But the council 
insisted and the children one and all 
were eager and ready to make this last 
attempt to save their city. On the 
memorable morning of July 28, the boys 
and girls met in the market-place, each 
dressed in a white garment. 

The procession was marshalled, the 
word was given to start, and the city 
gates being opened the boys and girls 
set out for the Hussite camp. To say 
that the sentinels were surprised at the 
sight which greeted them when the 
children approached is scarcely necessary. 
For a time they could not believe their 
eyes, and then when the little ones said 
they had come to see Prokop himself the 
surprise of the guards increased. The 
children were allowed to proceed to the 
general’s tent, and when he came out 
they all fell upon their knees and begged 
for mercy. Prokop was amazed at the 
sight, but in a moment his heart was 
touched and without any hesitation he 
granted the request of the boys and girls. 
Fruit and food were brought forward, 
the children were heartily invited to 
satisfy themselves, and then when they 
wished, in their eager joy, to go back 
and tell their friends in the city the good 
news, Prokop ordered that each child 
should receive a cherry bough loaded with 
fruit from the gardens near by to take back 
to Naumburg. 

The little ones wanted no urging. 
They ran as fast as their legs could carry 
them, and as they came near, their 
friends waiting on the city walls heard 
their cries of joy and rushed out of the 
gates to meet them. Prokop kept his 
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promise; his troops retired, and ever 
since that time right down to the present 
July 28 has been kept annually as the 
Feast of Cherries by the people of Naum- 
burg. 

Now, this striking story from the 
history of Bohemia teaches boys and 
girls in these days many valuable lessons. 
First of all, it shows that oftentimes 
children can do what their grown-up 
friends cannot. The men of Naumburg, 
with all their strength and knowledge, 
could not save their city from the wrath 
of the enemy, but the children succeeded 
in doing so without a single life being 
lost. This brings us to the second lesson. 
The story of the children of Naumburg 
shows that love and innocence can often 
accomplish a task which is impossible 
to might and force. The men of the 
doomed city might have fought Prokop’s 
army, but they would have been beaten, 
whereas the boys and girls vanquished 
in a moment, by their sweet innocence, 
the victorious conqueror who cared nothing 
for danger. Further, the love and sweet- 
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ness of the little children drew out what 
was best in the dreaded chief's nature. 
Had it not been for this incident we !might 
never have known that Prokop hadjany 
merciful feelings at all. He would’have 
seemed to us a cruel and bad man without 
a spark of good, but we now know that 
there was a kind side to his nature which 
might have been greatly developed had he 
lived in a less cruel age. Then, lastly, we 
may learn from the children of Naumburg 
that when one’s cause is right there is no 
need for fear. These boys and girls knew 
that they were doing right by seeking to 
save their fathers and mothers and friends 
from death, and this took away the fear 
they might have felt in going out to the 
enemy. It just shows us boys and girls 
that if we are doing right we never need 


fear, for God knows everything, and 
nothing can happen by chance. He 


knows what we are doing and why we 
are doing it, and so let us all remember 
the success of the children of Naumburg 
and take as our motto, ‘Trust and 


Succeed.” 

















The children of Naumburg retur..ing to their anxious friends, laden with branches of cherry-trees 








Paradise Island; or, the Romance of 
Metlakahtla 


A Remarkable Story of Missionary Heroism and Enterprise 


By George T. B. Davis 


This story of missionary heroism and enterprise affords a remarkable illustration of the 
power of the Gospel in reforming wild and savage men, whom all merely human efforts 


are powerless to reach. 


The writer travelled over six thousand miles in order to get the 


material for these articles and the illustrations are from photographs specially taken by 


Mr. Davis. 


[IntTrRopucTIoN.—The first chapter told how, at 
the instigation of a godly British naval captain, 
the Church Missionary Society chose a young man 
to go as missionary to the Indians of Fort Simpson, 
North America, a fierce and cannibal tribe, who 
feared neither God nor man. } 


CHAPTER II 
THE ARRIVAL AMONG THE RED MEN 


HE young man chosen by the 
committee for the hazardous 
mission to the American In- 
dians was William Duncan, a 

student in the Highbury Training College 
in London. On the eighth day before 
the ship was to sail, Dr. Alford, the 
principal, called young Duncan into his 
study, and pointing to the north coast 
of America on a map asked whether he 
would volunteer to go there as a missionary 
to the Indians. The young man declared 
he had no objections whatever; that he 
was glad to go to whatever place the 
Society should assign him. Dr. Alford 
then informed him that he had been 
selected for the undertaking, that a free 
passage on the warship Satellite had been 
offered, and that he had only eight days 
in which to prepare his outfit, bid fare- 
well to his relatives, and reach the ship 
at Plymouth. 

The young man at once set about mak- 
ing the needed preparation for his journey 
to the other side of the ocean from which 
it was quite possible he would never return. 
Just here, as he is earnestly striving to 
take advantage of the offer of Captain Pre- 


vost and the Society, let us glance at his 
previous life and see how he came to offer 
himself as a missionary to the heathen. 
William Duncan was born in 1831, his 
early life being spent in Beverley, Yorkshire. 
While in his teens he entered the employ 
of a prominent wholesale house, and showed 
such proficiency that in a few years he 
became clerk and travelling salesman. He 
was a member of the Church of England, 
and one evening, in company with another 
young man, his companion, attended a 
quarterly missionary meeting. It was a 
rainy night and there were only a few 
people present. Nevertheless, the speaker 
delivered an earnest address upon the con- 
dition of the missionary world at that time. 
He declared there were regions that sorely 
needed missionaries; that there were 
funds in hand to send out workers, but 
the men and women to go were lacking. 
These words made a deep impression upon 
the mind of young Duncan. He asked 
himself why he should not go, and decided 
that he would, if an opportunity offered. 
The first person to whom he spoke on the 
subject was the bosom friend with whom 
he had attended the meeting. He sug- 
gested that they should both offer them- 
selves for the work, and the friend con- 
sented. But upon the young man’s 
suggesting the plan to his mother she 
declared his going would be her deathblow 
and he reluctantly relinquished the idea. 
Young Duncan, however, was not 
daunted by his friend’s turning back, and 
told his pastor, the Rev. Mr. Carr, of his 
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newly formed desire. What was his surprise 
when Mr. Carr turned to him and said: 
‘‘ William, while we were listening to that 
address I thought of you and prayed in 
my heart that God would lead you to 
take up that work.” 

The minister wrote at once to the Church 
Missionary Society recommending William 
Duncan, and the result was that he was 
accepted as a missionary candidate and 
nominated to attend the Highbury Train- 
ing School. 

When Duncan went to announce ‘his 


heathen lands to England, and then send- 
ing them back instead of sending out 
missionaries to be killed. Their opposition 
did not alter young Duncan’s resolution 
in the least, but to do the fair thing he 
offered to remain for six months longer, 
until they could secure a suitable man as 
his successor. 

At the expiration of the allotted time 
he resigned his business position, and 
entered Highbury College with what result 
has been noted above. 

The Satellite was to leave Plymouth 














Part of the present island village of New Metlakahtla as seen from the tower of the church 


resignation to the two men at the head of 
the wholesale firm he encountered strong 
opposition to his going. He was a valu- 
able young man and they wished to keep, 
him in their employ. One of the firm said 
that not only did he regret Duncan’s leav- 
ing but that William himself would also 
regret it. The other partner said he 
thought the missionary cause would be 
better served by bringing natives from 


on a Tuesday. On Monday evening the 
young man had succeeded in visiting his 
nearest relatives to bid them a hasty good- 
bye, had bade farewell to the officials of 
the Church Missionary Society and had 
secured the needed outfit for the long 
journey. At 8 p.m. he left Paddington 
Station, London, accompanied by Dr. 
Alford, and reached Plymouth at 6 o’clock 
on Tuesday morning. Together they went 
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aboard the man-of-war Satellite, where the 
doctor remained some hours giving final 
advice and encouragement to the young 
man twenty-six years of age who was about 
to depart on such an important mission. 
At 2 P.M. on December 22, 1856, the ship 
steamed out of the harbour, and put to 
sea for a voyage of nearly twenty thousand 
miles round Cape Horn to the naval 
station at Victoria. 

As he stands on the deck of the war- 
ship taking a last look at the receding 
shore of England, his whole countenance 
and posture indicate a young man of 
strong resolution and iron will. He is of 
medium height, but firmly and strongly 
built, with every muscle instinct with life 
and energy. His face is beardless; his 
eyes large, blue, honest, and fearless. He 
is an idealist but he has the force of cha- 
racter necessary to transmute his dreams 
into realities in the face of obstacles how- 
ever difficult. Like the Apostle Paul, he 
is not a man to shun dangers and perils 
by land or sea, but rather to exult in 
them, if thereby he can win men from 
darkness to light; and many are the 
perilous experiences through which young 
Duncan is destined to pass ere he again 
sees the shores of his native land. 

‘In rounding the Cape terrific storms 
were encountered by the Safellite and on 
more than one occasion it was feared the 
ship would sink. But finally the danger- 
ous regions were passed, and on June 27, 
1857, after a voyage of over six months, 
Victoria was safely reached. 

, On landing, the officials of the powerful 
Hudson’s Bay ,Company informed Mr. 
Duncan that the Society had made an 
error in appointing him to Fort Simpson, 
over five hundred miles north of Victoria, 
as the Indians in that country were in a 
most barbarous condition, and the officials 
of the Company could not be responsible 
for his safety. They advised him to work 
among the Indians round Victoria, where 
he could be afforded ample protection. 
Sir James Douglass was then Governor 
both o, Vancouver Island and of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in that vicinity. 
Shortly after the arrival he and Captain 
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Prevost walked with Mr. Duncan to the 
home of Rev. E. Cridge of Victoria, dis- 
cussing the matter. Sir James plainly 
gave the captain to understand that he 
and others objected’ to Mr. Duncan’s pro- 
ceeding northward. But the captain 
scouted the idea of his not going forward 
and declared that if the Company refused 
to let Mr. Duncan proceed to Fort Simpson 
that he would carry him back to England 


on his ship. 
At this point the Governor turned to 
Mr. Duncan and said: “ As you are the 


most interested party I would like to see 
you in private on the subject. Please 
come and take dinner with me this even- 
ing.” After dinner the Governor appeared 
in a more conciliatory frame of mind, and 
after stating his fears that his life would 
be taken, said: “ Do you still persist in 
wishing to go nothward ? ”’ 

Mr. Duncan replied : “ I cannot possibly 
entertain any change in my plans. I have 
been assigned to Fort Simpson, and 
cannot work elsewhere without first con- 
sulting with the Society in London which 
would take at least a year. If you will 
permit me to go, all I will ask of you and 
the Hudson’s Bay Company is that I be 
given the protection of the fort until I 
can speak the native language. Then I 
will take the risk of going out among the 
Indians without involving the Company 
in any further responsibility.’ 

Sir James then very kindly said: ‘‘ You 
shall go and I will give instructions to the 
fort to treat you as one of the officers ; 
the only condition being that you do not 
call the Indians within the fort for any 
meeting.” 

What had threatened to wreck the under- 
taking at its very beginning was thus 
overruled by Providence, and the long- 
cherished desire of Captain Prevost’s heart 
was about to be granted. But it was 


destined that the captain himself should 
visit the Fort Simpson Indians again, 
under what circumstances will be seen as 
the story unfolds. 

Mr. Duncan was now ready to proceed 
at once to the northland. But for the 
following three months he was compelled 
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to remain in Victoria as a steamer went 
to the fort only twice yearly; once in 
the spring and again in the autumn. 

In the latter part of September he em- 
barked for the final journey of five hun- 
dred miles. One of the ports at which the 
ship called was Fort Rupert, where there 
was a settlement of one thousand Indians, 


ning hither and thither waving firebrands 
of welcome. 

The following day the missionary ex- 
amined the fort and found it consisted of 
dwellings and warehouses, trading stores 
and workshops enclosed within a stockade 
one hundred yards square. The palisade 
was | very solid, being built of heavy 
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and there Mr. Duncan caught his first 
glimpse of the savage ferocious character 
of the northern tribes. It was a sight 
dreadful enough to make the heart of any 
save the most heroic missionary quake 
with fear. Scattered about on the beach 
lay the dead and mangled bodies of a 
band of Hydah Indians who had stopped 
there on a journey homeward a few days 
previous and had been attacked, their 
bodies being hacked to pieces by the 
resident tribes. All but two of the party 
had been killed and those were held as 
prisoners. 

The arrival of Mr. Duncan at Fort Simp- 
ton occurred on a dark night, and soon 
his coming was heralded throughout the 
Indian camp. In a few moments the 
beach was alive with excited figures run- 


tree trunks sunk into the ground and 
projecting about twenty feet upward. 
At the corners were wooden bastions, 
mounted with cannon. On the inside of 
the stockade near the top, a platform or 
gallery had been constructed from which 
one could view the surrounding country, 
or fire at an enemy, and on which the 
garrison was accustomed to take daily 
exercise. The entire garrison numbered 
scarcely more than twenty persons, while 
two or three thousand Tsimshean Indians 
lived near by. Hence the greatest caution 
had to be constantly exercised for fear of 
a wholesale massacre. For this reason 
more than two or three Indians were never 
admitted into the fort at one time. 
Immediately Mr. Duncan set about find- 
ing an Indian from whom he could learn 
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the Tsimshean language. He selected 
Clah, who had access to the fort, and 
although the man was unable to speak 
English he began without delay. 

The evening following his arrival at the 
fort, Mr. Duncan beheld with his own 
eyes the sad fact that the Indians he 
had come so many thousand miles to win 
to Christ were not only savages but in a 
sense cannibals! In the twilight he was 
walking on the gallery of the fort when 
he saw a slave woman murdered on the 
beach at the command of a chief and the 
body thrown into the water. Presently 
two parties of Indians approached the 
spot, each headed by a naked medicine 
man, who performed wild and weird mo- 
tions and gave forth horrible guttural 
sounds, and in every way endeavoured to 
work the minds of their followers into a 
state of mad excitement. On reaching 
the body the demoniacal red men tore it 
to pieces. 

Within a week another significant event 
occurred calculated to inspire fear and dis- 
couragement in the soul of any save a 
missionary whose heart was aflame with 
love and who did not count his life dear, 
provided he could follow in the footsteps 
of His Master. In the near vicinity of 
Fort Simpson there were located nine 
tribes of Tsimshean Indians. Each tribe 
had its own chief, but a famous medicine 
man named Legaic was the head chief of 
all the tribes of the Tsimshean nation. 
Legaic was several times a murderer and 
one of the most desperate and wicked 
Indians on the North Pacific coast. A few 
days after Mr. Duncan’s arrival he had, 
while partly intoxicated, been holding a 
conference with some subordinate chiefs. 
Their words had angered him, and he 
departed from the meeting in an irritable 
mood. Meeting a strange Indian from a 


neighbouring tribe within a few hundred 
feet of the fort he shot him down in cold 
blood, simply because he was feeling 
annoyed. Then with savage indifference 
he ordered two of his men to go and fire 
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two more shots into the helpless wounded 
Indian. An officer of the fort walking on 
the gallery had witnessed the chief's 
cruel deed, and Mr. Duncan himself saw 
the last shots fired by the subordinates. 

Was William Duncan discouraged by this 
appalling outburst of savagery ? Not at 
all. But it was well that he did not know 
what the future held in store for him not 
many months distant in connection with 
this same Legaic, 


(To be continued) 
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My Philosophy of Life 


By Helen Keller 


This series of articles by Miss Helen Keller which we feel it a privilege to publish in the 


SuNnDAY MaGazineE is even more remarkable than her recent autobiography. 


It is wonderful 


for a deaf-blind person to write of herself ; it is still more wonderful for her to deal with the world 


of thought outside of herself. 


In a sense, though, this essay is autobiographical, for it is an 


expression of her optimistic philosophy, the creed of life which she has derived from her own 


experience and from her wide knowledge of books and history 


The subject was suggested to 


her by her feeling of protest against the pessimism of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayy4m, which 


she regards as unwholesome. 


[InTRopucTION.—In her first article, on ‘‘ Optimism 
Within,’’ Miss Keller tells how, although once she 
knew only darkness and stillness, and fretted and 
beat herself against the wall that shut her in, now 
she knows hope and joy and rejoices in the con- 
sciousness that she can think, act and attain 
heaven. Optimism within is a result of contact 
with evil, the struggle with which, Miss Keller says, 
makes us strong, patient, helpful men and women. ] 


II 
OPTIMISM WITHOUT 


PTIMISM, then, is a fact within 
my own heart. But as I look 
out upon life, my heart meets 
no contradiction. The outward 

world justifies my inward universe of good. 
All through the years I have spent in 
college, my reading has been a continuous 
discovery of good. In literature, philo- 
sophy, religion, and history, I find the 
mighty witnesses to my faith. 

Philosophy is the history of a deaf-blind 
person writ large. From the talks of 
Socrates up through Plato, Berkeley, and 
Kant, philosophy records the efforts of 
human intelligence to be free of the clogging 
material world and to fly forth into a uni- 
verse of pure idea. A deaf-blind person 
ought to find special meaning in Plato’s 
Ideal World. These things which you see 
and hear and touch are not the reality of 
realities, but imperfect manifestations of 
the Idea, the Principle, the Spiritual ; the 
Idea is the truth, the rest is delusion. 

If this be so, my brethren who enjoy 
the fullest use of the senses are not aware 
of any reality which may not equally well 
be in reach of my mind. Philosophy 


gives to the mind the prerogative of seeing 
truth, and bears us into a realm where I, 
who am blind, am not different from you 
who see. When I learned from Berkeley 
that your eyes receive an inverted image 
of things which your brain unconsciously 
corrects, I began to suspect that the eye 
is not a very reliable instrument after all, 
and I felt as one who had been restored 
to equality with others, glad, not because 
the senses avail them so little, but because 
in God’s eternal world, mind and spirit 
avail so much. It seemed to me that 
philosophy had been written for my special 
consolation, whereby I get even with some 
modern philosophers who apparently think 
that I was intended as an experimental 
case for their special instruction! But in 
a little measure my small voice of indi- 
vidual experience does join in the declara- 
tion of philosophy that the good is the 
only world, and that world is a world of 
spirit. It is also a universe where order 
is All, where an unbroken logic holds the 
parts together, where disorder defines itself 
as non-existence, where evil, as St. Augus- 
tine held, is delusion, and therefore is not. 
The meaning of philosophy to me is not 
only in its principles, but also in the happy 
isolation of its great expounders. They 
were seldom of the world, even when, like 
Plato and Leibnitz, they moved in its 
courts and drawing-rooms. To the tumult 
of life they were deaf, and they were blind 
to its distraction and perplexing diversities. 
Sitting alone, but not in darkness, they 
learned to find everything in themselves, 
and failing to find it even there, they still 
trusted in meeting the truth face to face 
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when they should leave the earth behind 
and become partakers in the wisdom of 
God. The great mystics lived alone, deaf 
and blind, but dwelling with God. 

I understand how it was possible for 
Spinoza to find sleep and sustained’ hap- 
piness when he was excommunicated, poor, 
despised, and suspected alike by Jew and 
Christian ; not that the kind world of men 
ever treated me so, but that his isolation 
from the universe of sensuous joys is some- 
what analogous to mine. He loved the 
good for its own sake. Like many great 
spirits he accepted his place in the world, 
and confided himself childlike to a higher 
power, believing that it worked through 
his hands and predominated in his being. 
He trusted implicitly, and that is what I 
do. Deep, solemn optimism, it seems to 
me, should spring from this firm belief in 
the presence of God in the individual ; not 
a remote, unapproachable governor of the 
universe, but a God who is very near every 
one of us, who is present not only in earth, 
sea, and sky, but also in every pure, and 
noble impulse of our hearts, “‘the source 
and centre of all minds their only point of 
rest.” 

Thus from philosophy I learn that we 
see only shadows and know only in part, 
and that all things change ; but the mind, 
the unconquerable mind, compasses all 
truth, embraces the universe, as it is, con- 
verts the shadows to realities and makes 
tumultuous changes seem but moments in 
an eternal silence, or short lines in the 
infinite theme of perfection, and the evil 
but “‘a halt on the way to good.”” Though 
with my hand I grasp only a small part 
of the universe, with my spirit I see the 
whole, and in my thought I can compass 
the beneficent laws by which it is governed. 
The confidence and trust which these con- 
ceptions inspire teach me to rest safe in 
my life as in a fate, and protect me from 
spectral doubts and fears. Verily, blessed 
are ye that have not seen, and yet have 
believed. 

All the world’s great philosophers have 
been: lovers of God and believers in man’s 
inner goodness. To know the history of 
philosophy is to know that the highest 
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thinkers of the ages, the seers of the tribes 
and the nations, have been optimists. 

The growth of philosophy is the story 
of man’s spiritual life. Outside lies that 
great mass of events which we call history. 
As I look on this mass I see it take form 
and shape itself in the ways of God. The 
history of man is an epic of progress. In 
the world within and the world without I 
see a wonderful correspondence, a glorious 
symbolism which reveals the human 
and the divine communing together, the 
lesson of philosophy repeated in fact. In 
all the parts that compose the history of 
mankind hides the spirit of good, and gives 
meaning to the whole. 

Far back in the twilight of history I see 

the savage fleeing from the forces of 
nature which he has not learned to control, 
and seeking to propitiate supernatural 
beings which are but the creation of his 
superstitious fear. With a shift of ima- 
gination I see the savage emancipated, 
civilised. Heno longer worships the grim 
deities of ignorance. Through suffering 
he has learned to build a roof over his 
head, to defend his life and his home, and 
over his state he has erected a temple in 
which he worships the joyous gods of 
light and song. From suffering he has 
learned justice; from the struggle with 
his fellows he has learned the distinction 
between right and wrong which makes him 
a mortal being. He is gifted with the 
genius of Greece. 
But Greece was not perfect. Her poetical 
and religious ideals were far above her prac- 
tice ; therefore she died, that her ideals 
might survive to ennoble coming ages. 

Rome, too, left the world a rich inheri- 
tance. Through the vicissitudes of history 
her laws and ordered government have 
stood a majestic object-lesson for the 
ages. But when the stern, frugal cha- 
racter of her people ceased to be the bone 
and sinew of her civilisation, Rome fell. 

Then came the new nations of the North 
and founded a more permanent society. 
The base of Greek and Roman society was 
the slave, crushed into the condition oi 
the wretches who “ laboured, foredone, in 
the field and at the workshop, like haltered 
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horses, if blind, so much the quieter.” 
The base of the new society was the free- 
man who fought, tilled, judged, and grew 
from more tomore. He wrought a state out 
of tribal kinship and fostered an indepen- 
dence and self-reliance which no oppression 
could destroy. The story of man’s slow 
ascent from savagery through barbarism 
and self-mastery to civilisation is the em- 
bodiment of the spirit of optimism. From 
the first hour of the new nations each 
century has seen a better Europe, until 
the development of the world demanded 
America. 

Tolstoi said the other day that America 
once the hope of the world, was in bond- 
age to Mammon. Tolstoi and other Euro- 
peans have still much to learn about this 
great free country of ours before they 
understand the unique civic struggle which 
America is undergoing. She is confronted 
with the mighty task of assimilating all 
the foreigners that are drawn together from 
every country, and welding them into one 
people with one national spirit. We have 
the right to demand the forbearance of 
critics until the United States has demon- 
strated whether she can make one people 
out of all the nations of the earth. London 
economists are alarmed at less than five 
hundred thousand foreign born in a popu- 
lation of six millions, and discuss earnestly 
the danger of too many aliens. But what 
is their problem in comparison with that 
of New York, which counts nearly one 
million five hundred thousand foreigners 
among its three and a half million citizens ? 
Think of it! Every third person in our 
American metropolis is an alien. By these 
figures alone America’s greatness can be 
measured. 

It is true, America has devoted herself 
largely to the solution of material pro- 
blems—breaking the fields, opening mines, 
irrigating deserts, spanning the continent 
with railroads; but she is doing these 
things in a new way, by educating her 
people, by placing at the service of every 
man’s need every resource of human skill. 
She is transmuting her industrial wealth 
into the education of her workmen, so that 
unskilled people shall have no place in 
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American life, so that all men shall bring 
mind and soul to the control of matter. 

America might do all this and still be 
selfish, still be a worshipper of Mammon. 
But America is the home of charity as 
well as of commerce. In the midst of 
roaring traffic, side by side with noisy 
factory and sky-reaching warehouse, one 
sees the school, the library, the hospital, 
the park—works of public benevolence 
which represent wealth wrought into ideas 
that shall endure for ever. Behold what 
America has already done to alleviate suf- 
fering and restore the afflicted to society 
—given sight to the fingers of the blind, 
language to the dumb lip, and mind to 
the idiot clay, and tell me f indeed she 
worships Mammon only. Who shall mea- 
sure the sympathy, skill, and intelligence 
with which she ministers to all who come 
to her, and lessens the ever-swelling tide 
of poverty, misery, and degradation which 
every year rolls against her gates from all 
the nations ? 

When I reflect on all these facts, I 
cannot but think that, Tolstoi and other 
theorists to the contrary, it is a splendid 
thing to be an American. In America the 
optimist finds abundant reason for con- 
fidence in the present and hope for the 
future, and this hope, this confidence, 
may well extend over all the great nations 
of the earth. P 

If we compare our own time with the 
past, we find in modern statistics a solid 
foundation for a confident and buoyant 
world-optimism. Beneath the doubt, the 
unrest, the materialism, which surround 
us still glows and burns at the world’s best 
life a steadfast faith. To hear the pessi- 
mist, one would think civilisation had 
bivouacked in the Middle Ages, and had 
not had marching orders since. He does 
not realise that the progress of evolution is 
not an uninterrupted march. 


Now touching goal, now backward hurl'd, 
Toils the indomitable world 


I have recently read an address by one 
whose knowledge it would be presump- 
tuous to challenge. In it I find abundant 
evidence of progress, 
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During the past fifty years crime has 
decreased. True, the records of to-day 
contain a longer list of crime. But our 
statistics are more complete and accu- 
rate than the statistics of times past. 
Besides, there are many offences on the 
list which half a century ago would not 
have been thought of as crimes. This 
shows that the public conscience is more 
sensitive than it ever was. 

Our definition of crime has grown stricter, 
our punishment of it more lenient and 
intelligent. The old feeling of revenge has 
largely disappeared. It is no longer an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. The 
criminal is treated as one who is diseased. 
He is confined not merely for punishment, 
but because he is a menace to society. 
While he is under restraint, he is treated 
with humane care and disciplined so that 
his mind shall be cured of its disease, and 
he shall be restored to society able to do 
his part of its work. 

Another sign of awakened and enlight- 
ened public conscience is the effort to pro- 
vide the working class with better houses. 
Did it occur to any one a hundred years ago 
to think whether the dwellings of the poor 
were sanitary, convenient, or sunny ? Do 
not forget that in the “‘ good old times ”’ 
cholera and typhus devastated whole coun- 
tries, and that pestilence walked abroad 
in the capitals of Europe. 

Not only have our labouring-classes 
better houses and better places to work in, 
but employers recognise the right of the 
employed to seek more than the bare wage 
of existence. In the darkness and turmoil 
of our modern industrial strifes we discern 
but dimly the principles that underlie the 
struggle. The recognition of the right of 
all men to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, a spirit of conciliation such as 
Burke dreamed of, the willingness on the 
part of the strong to make concessions 
to the weak, the realisation that the riglits 
of the employer are bound up in the rights 
of the employed—in these the optimist 
beholds the signs of our times. 

Another right which the'State has recog- 
nised as belonging to each man is the right 
to an education. In the enlightened parts 
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of Europe and in America every city, every 
town, every village, has its school; and 
it is no longer a class who have access to 
knowledge, for to the children of the 
poorest labourer the school-door stands 
open. From the civilised nations universal 
education is driving the dull host of 
illiteracy. 

Education broadens to include all men, 
and deepens toreach all truths. Scholars 
are no longer confined to Greek, Latin, and 
mathematics, but they also study science ; 
and science converts the dreams of the poet 
the theory of the mathematician and the 
fiction of the economist into ships, hos- 
pitals, and instruments that enable one 
skilled hand to perform the work of a 
thousand. The student of to-day is not 
asked if he has learned his grammar. Is 
he a mere grammar-machine, a dry cata- 
logue of scientific facts, or has he acquired 
the qualities of manliness ? His supreme 
lesson is to grapple with great public 
questions, to keep his mind hospitable to 
new ideas and new views of truth, to re- 
store the finer ideals that are lost sight of 
in the struggle for wealth and to promote 
justice between man and man. He 
learns that there may be substitutes for 
human labour —horse-power and machi- 
nery and books; but “there are no 
substitutes for common sense, patience, 
integrity, courage.” 

Who can doubt the vastness of the 
achievements of education when one con- 
siders how different the condition of the 
blind and the deaf is from what it was 
a century ago? They were then objects 
of superstitious pity, and shared the lowest 
beggar’s lot. Everybody looked upon their 
case as hopeless, and this view plunged 
them deeper in despair. The blind them- 
selves laughed in the face of Haiiy when 
he offered to teach them to read. How 
pitiable is the cramped sense of imprison- 
ment in circumstances which teaches men 
to expect no good and to treat any attempt 
to relieve them as the vagary of a dis- 
ordered mind! But now, behold the 
transformation ; see how institutions and 
industrial establishments for the blind 
have sprung up as if by magic; see how 
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many of the deaf have learned not only 
to read and write but to speak; and re- 
member that the faith and patiencg of Dr. 
Howe have borne fruit in the efforts that 
are being made everywhere to educate the 
deaf-blind and equip them for the struggle. 
Do you wonder that I am full of hope and 
lifted up ? 

The highest result of education is toler- 
ance. Long ago men fought and died for 
their faith; but it took ages to teach them 
the other kind of courage—the courage to 
recognise the faiths of their brethren and 
their rights of conscience. Tolerance is 
the first principle of community; it is 
the spirit which conserves the best that 
all men think. No loss by flood or light- 
ning, no destruction of cities and temples 
by the hostile forces of nature, has de- 
prived man of so many noble lives and 
impulses as those which his intolerance 
has destroyed. 

With wonder and sorrow I go back in 
thought to the ages of intolerance and 
bigotry. I see Jesus received with scorn 
and nailed on thecross. I see His followers 
hounded and tortured and burned. I am 
present where the finer spirits that revolt 
from the superstition of the Middle Ages 
are accused of impiety and stricken down. 
I behold the children of Israel reviled and 
persecuted unto death by those who pre- 
tend Christianity with the tongue; I see 
them driven from land to land, hunted 
from refuge to refuge, summoned to the 
felon’s place, exposed to the whip, mocked 
as they utter amid the pain of martyrdom 
a confession of the faith which they have 
kept with such splendid constancy. The 
same bigotry that oppresses the Jews falls 
tiger-like, upon Christian non-conformists 
of purest lives and wipes out the Albigenses 
and the peaceful Vaudois, ‘‘ whose bones 
lie on the mountains cold.” I see the 
clouds part slowly, and I hear a cry of 
protest against the bigot. The restraining 
hand of tolerance is laid upon the inquisitor, 
and the humanist utters a message of peace 
to the persecuted. Instead of the cry, 
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“Burn the heretics men study the 
human soul with sympathy, and there 
enters into their hearts a new reverence 
for that which is unseen. 

The idea of brotherhood redawns upon 
the world with a broader significance than 
the narrow association of members in a 
sect or creed ; and thinkers of great soul 
like Lessing challenge the world to say 
which is more godlike, the hatred and 
tooth-and-nail grapple of conflicting re- 
ligions, or sweet accord and mutual help- 
fulness. Ancient prejudice of man against 
his brother-man wavers and retreats before 
the radiance of a more generous sentiment, 
which will not sacrifice men to forms, or rob 
them of the comfort and strength they 
find in their own beliefs. The heresy of 
one age becomes the orthodoxy of the 
next. Mere tolerance has given place to 
a sentiment of brotherhood between sin- 
cere men of all denominations. 

Thus in my outlook upon our times I 
find that I am glad to be a citizen of the 
world, and as I regard my country, I find 
that to be an American is to be an optimist. 
I know the unhappy and unrighteous story 
of what has been done in the Philippines 
beneath our flag ; but I believe that in the 
accidents of statecraft the best intelligence 
of the people sometimes fails to express 
itself. I read in the history of Julius 
Cesar that during the civil wars there were 
millions of peaceful herdsmen and labourers 
who worked as long as they could, and 
fled before the advance of the armies that 
were led by the few, then waited until 
the danger was past, and returned to repair 
damages with patient hands. So the 
people are patient and honest, while their 
rulers stumble. I rejoice to see in the 
world and in this country a new and better 
patriotism than that which seeks the life 
of an enemy. It is a patriotism higher 
than that of the battlefield. It moves 
thousands to lay down their lives in social 
service, and every life so laid down brings 
us a step nearer the time when cornfields 
shall no more be fields of battle. 


'”? 


(To be continued) 








Dan Marton. Miner 
By Ellen Callinan 


I 


| J ’SE gettin’ a fortune! Nay, thou’lt 
not mak’ me believe that in a 
hurry,’ said Dan Marton, as he 
washed the pit-grime and coal 
dust from his strong naked shoulders. 
“Nay, thou’st fuled me afore,” he 
continued, “but it won’t gang down 
this time,” and he went on washing. 

“Let be, Dan’el,” said Dan’s mother, 
and she produced with triumph a blue 
paper from the mantelpiece. 

“I kenned, my lad, that thou would 
na trouble thysel to read it, so I’llrun and 
ask Mister Forbes to go over it with thee.” 

P.C. Forbes duly appeared, pompous 
and gracious ; wonderfully so, considering 
that only last “‘ back-end” he had taken 
out a summons against Dan for fighting. 
The gold charm was already working, for 
the worthy constable was obsequious. 

“Well, Dan’el, thou’st in luck. It is 
na every one that has an offer like this. 
You’re a made man, as sure as my name’s 
Peter Forbes. No more Durham coal- 
grubbin’ for thee. Thou’lt be London 
gold-grabbin’ instead, and thou’lt ride 
thy carriage and pair and have the pick 
of London town for thy wife.” 

This flood of rhetoric by no means 
clated our friend, who was now dressing 
in the presence of the family, as is the 
custom of the Durham miner. 

“Fortune or no fortune, I want my 
meat,” he said viciously. ‘‘ Thou’st 
never forgotten the taters, Mother ? ” 

Mrs. Marton looked nervously at the 
empty pan. “ Dan’el, I thought, mebbe 
with all this claver thou’d—— ” 

“It has na interfered wi’ ma appetite,” 
interposed Dan. “Ten hours puttin’,* 
an’ no meat ready. It’ll tak’ twenty 
fortunes, I reckon, to mak’ up for that.” 

The various friends gathered to hear 


* Pushing or shoving small waggons of coal. 


the tale of the fortune now discreetly 
retreated, including P.C. Forbes. 

“T winna hear na tell of fortune till 
I have my meat down comfortable, an’ 
ma boots well polished up too,’ and 
Dan glowered in the direction of a heap 
of footgear in the corner of the untidy 
room. 

Mrs. Marton was a widow and entirely 
dependent on her two sons, Daniel and 
Geordie, for support, so she had learned 
the new commandment quickly: ‘‘ Honour 
and obey thy son, and thou shalt dwell 
long in his home.” 

Mary Ann and Sarah Jane were bidden 
to clean their brother’s boots with speed, 
being further accelerated by a threat from 
the brother in question of a “clout on 
t’ head if they didn’t look spry.” 

At last ‘our Dan” was content; the 
kitchen was cleared, his meat was swal- 
lowed, and he slowly pulled on his un- 
usually bright boots. 

““Where’s my pipe ?”’ he grunted, for 
at eighteen he was a heavy smoker. His 
mother quickly produced it, with a bit of 
shag.” 

“I got it thee at corner shop, for | 
heered thou say thou’d smoked the last,” 
she said, and Dan looked mollified. 

‘““Thou’st never gangin’ out wi'out 
readin’ about thy Uncle’s fortune letter ?” 
she said, but Dan had already disappeared 
to meet his mate. 

Tom Thwaites was a wise man and 
never alluded to the fortune. 

“Tom,” quoth Dan at nine, as he was 
turning in for the night, “ there’s a lot 
o. claver; summat about a fortune. I 
canna bide claverin’; coom in and fix 
it oop wi’ me.” 

Tom assented, as was his wont, and 
the two young men read the paper 
together. 

“It’s well put together,” said Dan after 
a silence. 
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Dan Marton, Miner 


‘Those lawyer chaps can do a bit 
writin’ when they like,” said Tom. “I 
reckon they’ll mak’ a gentleman of thee.” 

“T reckon they'll find it hard work,” 
replied Dan, and Tom, as usual, agreed. 

Thus it came to pass that the Renfer 
Coal and Coke Company lost a putter, 
and Dan’el Marton turned his back on 
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“Likely he’ll get them done up at the 
London Steam Laundry,” hazarded Dan’s 
mother, ‘‘ and they’ll rag them to pieces, 
Not all his fortune,’ she continued, “‘ can 
buy the bairn bread like that,” and she 
looked sorrowfully at the brown loaves 
fresh from the oven with the pride of a 
north-country woman in her baking. 





























The Pit of the Renfer Coa! and Coke Co. 


the coal and sought London town and a 
carriage and pair. 

His uncle when penning the will had 
smiled grimly. ‘‘I was always fond of 
experiments,” he said absently, “ and 
now Daniel’s lad may try his ’prentice 
hand.” 

Vague tales travelled north from 
London town. Susan Wade, the lass 
Dan had left behind him, asserted proudly 
that “her Dan’el wore cuffs as well as 
a collar every day and general wore 
white shirts, not dickeys, and never did 
no wark.” 


Meantime Dan spent two years in 
discovering that there are other little 
things, as well as home-made bread, which 
a fortune cannot buy. Dan was a well 
built specimen of a miner, for “ working 
wet ’’* had not yet cramped his limbs or 
bowed his back. 

He tried to forget that coal meant any- 
thing to him but fuel, and he adopted a 
Cockney accent, which combined badly 
with his northern burr. 

Once he returned to No. 16 Gray Street, 

* Working in a wet seam where the water drips 
from the roof. 
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for a few days and was lionised by the 
whole place. 

Warby, the publican, offered to stand 
him a glass, but he turned up his nose 
at the village ale. 

‘Don’t think I’m ‘ T T.’ now, for I’ve 
chucked that, don’t yer know, but I’ve 
got to prefer a light wine.” 

‘You've chucked a lot when you’ve 
chucked teetotalism, and poor little Susie 
Wade,” remarked Tim _ Brookes, the 
Methodist local preacher. ‘‘ It seems to 
me you prefer other light things besides 
wine.” 

The old man was the only person who 
dared to criticise Mr. Marton from London 
town. 

Tom came in with a smile of greeting and 
a hearty “What cheer, Dan.” ‘“‘ Daniel, 
please,” was Mr. Marton’s answer, but 
his voice was cordial for he hadn’t chucked 
Tom yet. 

He gave his mother a five-pound note 
now and then, which meant a great deal 
to her, but she saved each gift for a grand 
funeral, for we think much of our mortal 
remains up north, and when we have 
dishonoured the living, we honour the 
dead. 

Susan Wade philosophically got over 
Dan’s rejection and finally married Tom 
instead. He was not the rose, but next 
to it, and folks said he was a kindhearted 
lad and had married the lass out of pity. 
These wise folks knew nothing of the 
saying that pity is akin to love. 

For another four years little was heard 
of Mr. Marton, as none of his relatives 
visited him in London town. To give 
the lad his due, he had invited Geordie, 
who declined with thanks, saying he had 
no fancy for foreign parts. (Anything 
south of the Tees is “ foreign parts”’ to 
a Durham man, and a visit to Yorkshire 
is referred to as “ goin’ down South.’’) 

Mrs. Marton stoutly refused to visit the 
City, saying resolutely that London was 
no place for her. 

Brave, trustful mother. 
was not worthy of thee. 

Mrs. Marton was failing, people said 
compassionately, and she got into the 


London indeed 
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habit of talking much of Dan with her 
other son, Geordie, over the fire after 
night-fall. 

Geordie shared in her unlimited con- 
fidence regarding “ our Dan,’’ for in spite 
of the fortune in far-off London town, 
young Marton was still “‘ our Dan.” 

You are Southerners for the years you 
chance to dwell in your native place, but 
we are once and ever Northmen. 

At last, after there had been a great 
dearth of news from the City, one chill 
December morning, just before the caller 
went round to knock up the day-shift 
men, a figure in a big overcoat crept round 
to the back of Gray Street, with the un- 
certain gait of one who carries an unaccus- 
tomed burden. 

He quietly opened the door of No. 16, 
which was on the latch, Mrs. Marton, 
in spite of ill-health, never failed to get up 
betimes and prepare Geordie’s breakfast 
and get out his pit-clothes. Dan, for it 
was he, put down a bundle on the back- 
kitchen table and walked unsteadily 
towards the figure bending over the fire. 

‘““So you’ve come back, honey, to your 
ain’ fireside,” said Dan’s mother calmly. 

She sat down on the settle, and regarded 
him searchingly to see how London town 
had treated her bairn. 

“London used thy father bad—verra 
bad, and I ought to ha’ warned thee and 
not been so greedy ower thee gettin’ the 
siller : but it’s done now, and thou’rt half 
starved. I'll put on the kettle.” The 
simple words seemed to unnerve Dan, for 
he turned away his head. 

‘““T never seed thee cry, since thou wert 
a bit bairn,” said Mrs. Marton, “ thoy’st 
verra bad, I warrant.” 

“Ay, I’se bad in more ways than one. 
Thou doesn’t ken I’ve been workin’ a 
bad seam,” replied Dan huskily, relapsing 
into the speech of his boyhood. 

‘“ Where’s thy fine nippy London talk ?” 
quoth Mrs. Marton, on the only occasion 
she ever waxed sarcastic. 

“T’ve left it behind wi’ a lot as I never 
want to see or hear tell on.” 

‘““There’s a bairn cryin’,” 
the woman. 


interrupted 
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Dan Marton, Miner 


Dan looked despairingly towards the 
“back-kitchen’’ as his mother picked 
up the bundle. 

“Why lad, it’s fair starved, is the poor 
bit bairn. It’s thine, Dan, for it’s gotten 
thy eyes and thy frown. To think I 
should see thy wee lass-bairn. Hold her 
canny whiles as I fetch a drap milk from 
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“No, I wish she were,” replied Dan 
gloomily. Mrs. Marton nodded wisely. 
She knew now what had brought grey 
hairs on the head of five-and-twenty, and 
did not further question ‘“‘ Our Dan.” 

‘Get my pit-claes out, manager’s put 
me on day-shift wi’ our Geordie,” said 
Dan the next morning, and the brothers 























Gray Street 


the cupboard. Ye ken the lasses 
marrit now and I does all for mysel.” 
“Geordie, Dan’s come home,’ she 
called cheerfully up the stair, and Geordie 
yawned and turned over lazily in bed. 
~ “ T’se.main glad but ha’ I slept caller;’’* 
he replied sleepily. 
‘““No, but come 
brother and his bairn. 


are 


It’s worth goin’ 


to London town to come back, Dan, my 


lad, and I feel as if the little lass were my 
own. Is’t the mother dead ?” 


* In mining districts a man called the ‘caller’ 


goes round to arouse the men when time for work. 


XXXIII—ro 


down and see thy 


walked down the railway to the pit-mouth 
together, and when they got in the cage, 
Dan said under his breath, “‘ Thank God 
I’m back to clean coal and honest work.” 
Thus is it that in the North at any rate 
blood is thicker than water, and by ex- 
perience Dan Marton learned that coal- 
dust, honorably gotten, is better than 
gold-dust ill-squandered any day. 


Il 


Dan’s return, and his silence to all in- 
quiries concerning his absence, caused a 
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nine-days’ wonder in the village, and then 
it was forgotten save by some of the 
gossips over the fire when the men-folk 
were out. 
|. The village-folk said he had changed, 
and no doubt this was so, for he went to 
church on the Sunday nights now, unless 
the bairn ailed anything. 

Gray Street never forgot that week 
when Dan’s bairn had bronchitis. ‘ He 
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It became a customary thing for Dan 
to carry his little lass across to Tom’s 
home in the evening, and Susie would 
watch his bairn while the men-folk 
smoked pipes of peace at the row end. 

Only one thing in these latter days 
caused Dan to lose his temper, and that 
was any reference, however delicate, to 
London town. 

Tom was therefore the more surprised 














Interior of Mrs. Marton’s cottage 


lost every shift for a week, and all for 
the bit bairn,’’ said Tom to his wife Susie 
exultingly, ‘‘ I tell thee Dan’s a rare good 
sort, my lass,” he repeated. 

Susan smiled wisely, for she knew Dan 
better than did her husband. “ Dan’s 
a good sort,” she replied after a silence, 
“but I’ve gotten the best man,” and she 
bent over her fair white stitching. 

“Tt’ll be a verra wee hand that will 
gang through that,” said honest Tom, 
picking up the tiny sleeve gingerly. “ Put 
it by,mylass, and we'll have a turn through 
the wood in the cool.” 


when Marton broached the subject him- 
self, when they were trudging home from 
work through the mud and snow on a 
winter evening. 

‘Tom lad, I’m minded to gie thee a 
bit paper-writin’ to night. It’s all the 
fortune I have left, for it concerns my 
little lass. I can trust it with thee. I 
dursn’t give it to my mother, for though 
she’s soft to me, if she knew who had 
pulled down her laddie she’d mak’ a 
revenge.” 

We are not so far removed from the 
days of blood-feuds up north. 


Later 
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Dan Marton, Miner 


in the evening Tom read the paper out 
in the wood, for miners’ cottages are not 
constructed to allow secret confabulations. 

“It’s safe with thee ?” queried Dan 
anxiously. 

“ Ay, safe as the grave.” 

“And if aught happened to me thou’lt 
find a corner for the little lass among thy 
bairns ?”’ 

“ Ay, ay,” repeated Tom. 

Just then a woman with a shawl over 
her head came forward and touched his 
arm nervously. 

‘ Thy wife’s verra bad and thou’d best 
gang for doctor,’’ she said gasping, for 
she had run the length of two streets 
and she was short of breath. 

“Tl gang for doctor; thou’d best 
gang to her,” said Dan. Tom’s face was 
twitching with restrained emotion, and 
he hastened in the direction of his home, 
while Dan strode on towards the village 
surgery. 

* * * * * 

“T doubt thou’lt not want me or the 
little lass a-hangin’ round now that thou’s 
gotten thy lad-bairn,” said Dan mourn- 
fully, some weeks later, to Susie, who was 
nursing her baby in the rocking-chair, 
while Tom set supper on the table, hum- 
ming the while like an industrious bee. 

“T reckon one bairn maks one love all 
bairns for its sake,” replied Susie, ‘ but 
don’t say as you think as I would give thy 
motherless bairn the go-bye,” and Tom, 
as hecut bread, said emphatically, ‘““Thou’st 
a bigger fule than I took thee for, 
Dan’el.” 

Only a day or so after this, Dan’s 
mother quietly ‘slept caller,” for the 
first time in her life. Her sons were loth 
to wake her, for she had looked very 
weary of late, and so they clumsily 
attempted to ‘‘fettle’’ breakfast for 
themselves. 

When the kettle upset and still no 
sound came from the press-bed in the 
corner, Geordie became uneasy. 

‘““T doubt she’s bad, for if she heared 
auld kettle gang ower and did na wake, 
she must be verra bad,” he said. 

‘“Thou’d best gang an’ see,” said Dan 
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from the back-kitchen, 
pulling on his pit-boots. 

‘“Thou’d best gang thysel.”’ 

‘“Thou’s afeared of thine own auld 
mother,”’ replied Dan scornfully, and he 
got up from the floor with an effort, for 
he ‘ worked-wet.” 

Placing his hand not ungently on the 
thin shoulders he raised his voice. 
‘““Mother, wake oop; Geordie and I ha’ 
made a sup tea for thee, though it’s none 
so good.”’ 

[he blue tea-cup shook pitifully, as 
Geordie placed it on the table. 

“Wake oop, Mother,” reiterated Dan, 
“we canna gang till thou’s wakened, an’ 
we'll be missin’ the last cage down.” 

For the first time Mrs. Marton heeded 
not the voice of her laddies but slept on 
calmly, with the glory of another world 
about her homely face. 

‘““She’s dead,” said Geordie hoarsely, 
“sit thee down, Dan’el, and pull thysel’ 
together. There’s na pit for us to-day.” 

Dan’s grief was the bitterest at the 
loss, for he kept saying, ‘I brought it on 
her. It wasmeand my fortune finished her.”’ 

“Nay, think what store she set on the 
bairn,”’ Geordie would reply, “‘ thou wast 
always her favourite,’ but Dan refused 
comfort. 

Three days after the funeral he knocked 
at the Vicarage door. This’ required a 
good deal of courage, and the maid did 
not help him when she said with a giggle, 
“Ts’t to put* names in?” 

“Na, I want to see parson,” was the 
rough reply, and Dan shoved past her to 
the study door, where he stood hesitating, 
cap in hand. 

Years ago he had entered that room for 
Confirmation Classes, but now it was for 
a very different purpose. 

“Will God punish my mother for that ?” 
was all Dan said as he laid a folded paper 
on the desk before the startled vicar. 

The Rev. Ernest Jones looked critically 
at Dan before reading the paper. His soul 
was in his eyes and they were full of the 
entreaty of despair. 


* Preparatory to having the banns of marriage 
called. 


where he was 


‘ 
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The message from the dead was soon mother’s death. Last time I called she 
read, written in the cramped writing of told me what a help you had been and 
one ‘enstonsbemned to the pen, pitiful in how she thanked God that both her lads 
{is ignorance and sorrow. were steady. She said she had never 
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ne 
he 
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Dan and his little lass hil 

of 

“I, Mary Marton, hereby say that I had a wrong word from you and that the th: 

will never forgive ——, who ruined my _ bairn was as her own. These words she cal 

lad, neither in this world or the next.” wrote in the first white heat of passion, be 
The R: v. Ernest was able to speak with when for a moment all gentler feelings 

calm decision and comfort: were over-ruled by the pity of a mother tea 

“This was written some time before your for her wronged lad. She forgave ——, lor 

are 
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Heaven 


long ago,” and the Vicar turned to the 


fire and burned the paper. ‘‘ Now, 
brother,” he said, ‘‘ let us pray.” 
* * * * * 


All went well with Dan’s little lass 
until a day when Susie met him on his 
return from work, her eyes big with 
trouble —‘‘ Thy bairn’s gone, Dan’el 
Marton,” she said in a monotonous voice, 
as though reciting a badly learned lesson. 
‘Folks say as a man took her off. He 
were all dressed like a gentleman, and 
that’s all I ken. She was playin’ in the 
wood along with the other bairns.”’ 

“It canna be helped,’ said Tom 
sorrowfully, “‘ mebbe she’ll come back.”’ 

““T’ve blamed none,” said Dan, and 
went to get ready to go to London town. 

Some hours later he was sitting in the 
desolate kitchen waiting till it was time 
to start his four-mile walk to the nearest 
station for the London mail-train. Geordie 
in white-faced misery was vainly trying 
to persuade his brother to have a drink 
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of tea. Just then the door opened and 
from the cold and darkness came P.C. 
Forbes with a bundle in his arms. The 
bundle struggled to her feet. ‘‘ I’se tired, 
father, and all shooked up, and I didn’t 
want to go to mother, but I’ve lost the 
goodies he gave me.” 

“Trap accident,” said P.C. Forbes by 
way of explanation. “‘ Man killed; your 
bairn unhurt; he’s a stranger to these 
parts ; suppose he was giving her a lift.” 

‘‘ Mebbe,” replied Dan, but he discerned 
the truth from the child’s prattle, as she 
crept on to his knee. 

“Let me say my prayers, for I’m very 
tired,’ she lisped, and she struggled with 
sleep till ‘“‘ Thine is the kingdom, the 
power and the glory,’ and then father 
had to finish and clumsily undo strings 
and knots, till she was safe in bed. 

Six months later Dan learned that all 
that remained to him of his fortune was 
his for ever, for the wife was dead, 
and only death could part him from his 
little lass. 
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E certain, whatever form heaven takes, 
that it will be as real as earth. Be cer- 
tain, whatever new properties and joys 
will grow upon our knowledge, that 

heaven will not rudely startle us with strange- 
ness, but will be a familiar place, a dear place, 
home. And be certain in it all, that heaven 
is infinitely better than the best of earth. 

For there will be no death there and no sin. 

No death, but always the bright eye, the 
bounding step, the blush of health, the ex- 
hilaration of power, the delicate fascination 
of beauty ! 

No sin, no temptation, but white souls 
that cannot be stained, pure thoughts that 
cannot be fouled, heads that can for evermore 
be held erect ! 

And so no sorrow there, no shadow of a 
tear, no shame or memory of shame, no 
loneliness or fear of loneliness, no anxiety or 
dread, no more talk even, no more thought 


even, of the miserable sins we have grown 
so used to! How strange, now heavenly 
strange it all will be! 

But work there, the work we shall like 
the best, the work we can do the best, 
unhurried, never fruitless, never unpraised ! 
And play there, the enjoyment we shall like 
the best, with the comrades we love the best, 
unmarred, exultant, and serene! And rest 
there as long as we wish, as long as we need, 
when and where and as we wish it and need 
it. Ah! how good it will be! 

These are no fairy tales. These are only 
the plain revelations of Christ, who proved 
beyond question His knowledge of what He 
spoke. As certain as gravitation, as certain 
as the pyramids, as certain as the stone 
foundations of your house are all these truths 
of heaven. 

From “ Help for the Tempted,” by 
Professor Amos R. WELLS. 














Our Question Drawer 
Conducted by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 








(Mr. Meyer has answered below the questions submitted t» him by our readers. 


Any who may have 


difficulties of a religious character are earnestly invited t» mention their trouble to Mr. Meyer so that he muy 
endeavour to help them by giving the advice which his wide knowledge and experience enable kim to render] 


Do you think that women should preach 
before men ? 

Ans. There is nothing in Scripture to 
forbid a woman giving the message of glad 
tidings to a mixed assembly; but it is 
contrary to Apostolic usage for a woman 
to teach in the church. At the same time, 
the Apostle’s whole attitude towards 
women is so affected by the customs of 
his time, that we cannot feel that they 
are authoritative in this western civilisa- 
tion which the principles of the Gospel 
have created. God has greatly blessed 
women, but, on the whole, those who are 
most fitted to speak are they who naturally 
shrink from it, but are compelled, almost in 
spite of themselves, to become evangelists. 


I should like to take up Sunday-school work, 
but it would be impossible for me to attend 
every Sunday. Do you think I ought to offer 
myself ? 

Ans. Yes, tell the officers of the school 
to regard you as a supernumerary. There 
are always vacant classes, through the ill- 
ness or neglect of teachers, which you could 
fill; but don’t take a permanent class. 
Irregularity wrecks Sunday-school classes. 

Does not the injunction not to be unequally 
yoked together with unbelievers apply to busi- 
ness partnerships as well as to love affairs ? 

Ans. The unequal yoking of ox and 
ass was forbidden, out of mercy to the 
smaller steps of the ass (Deut. xxii. 10). 
The metaphor applies to any inequality 
in the pace of two individuals, and thus 
includes business as well as marriage. It 
is a merciful warning! I have seen un- 
told misery and loss arising out of dis- 
regard to it. The Apostle uses yoke- 
fellowship of co-operation in Gospel work 


(Phil. iv. 3), here also absolute oneness of 
spirit, aim, and method is very desirable. 


If it were not for the Bible, should we know 
anything at all about the hereafter ? 


Ans. Not certainly. Life and Immor- 
tality are brought ¢o light in the Gospel 
(2 Tim. i. 10). But the intuitions and 
reasonings of men like Socrates contained 
a large amount of truth. 


How is the word Day in Gen. 1 to be under- 
stood ? 


Ans. Evidently it does not mean a 
period of twenty-four hours, for we are told 
(Gen. ii. 4) that the Lord God made earth 
and heaven inaday. As you know, many 
have drawn out the remarkable parallel 
which may be traced between the geo- 
logical periods and the successive stages 
of Creation as narrated in Genesis. But 
I should be prepared in any case to believe 
that just as the Bible closes with an Apoc- 
alypse of Seven Trumpets, Vials, and 
Seals, so it begins with an Apocalypse of 
seven days. In a succinct and easily 
memorable form God has condensed the 
story of millenniums. That the Sun rules 
the day and the Moon the night is a 
general fact, which has no particular bear- 
ing upon this point. 


How and when was the canon of the New 
Testament formed ? 


Ans. To answer this question would 
require a Book. Probably it was formed 
by a general consensus of Christian opinion 
which, eliminated by a process of spiritual 
testing and sifting, all materials from the 
New Testament that were not Apostolic. 
Origen, towards the middle of the ¢hird 
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Our Question Drawer 


century, distinguished three classes of 
books, the authentic, whose apostolic 
origin was generally admitted ; those not 
authentic, like the Shepherd of Hemas 
and the Epistle of Barnabas ; and a middle 
class about which opinion wavered, and 
which included 2 Peter. 


I have three calls to Christian work on 
Sunday afternoons, which seem equally ur- 
gent. How shall I know which to decide 
upon? I have prayed, but no guidance seems 
to come. 

Ans. Prayer will be answered, but you 
must silence the voices of preference and 
desire that speak in your heart, or you 
will not hear the voice of God. On the 
whole, do the work in life which others 
cannot or will not do. The work that 
tests and costs you most is probably the 
most valuable and necessary. 


Who is _ generally supposed to have been 
Cain's wife ? 

Ans. There can be no doubt that our 
first parents had many children in addi- 
tion to those named in Genesis; and in 
the very earliest stage of human history 
there must have been intermarriage be- 
tween brother and sister. I am aware of 
the contention that obtains in some 
quarters that there were human beings 
in the world at the time of Adam’s crea- 
tion, who were lacking in the spiritual 
nature which God created with him, and 
that from these Cain may have chosen 
his wife. But it is impossible to prove 
this hypothesis. 


If the Bible is written under the Inspiration 
of God’s Holy Spirit, what am I to think of 
crimes against Nature, such as are described 
in the Old Testament. Are we to suppose for 
instance that a Spirit of spotless purity and 
holiness could have dictated to the sacred 
writers certain things which are considered 
unfit for public reading ? 

Ans. The mistake is in thinking that 
the historical parts of the Bible were dic- 
tated. They are furnished invariably 
by tradition handed down from generation 
to generation with the exactitude which 
characterises oral tradition, before. print- 
ing is introduced, or by historical records, 
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which, as the Babylonish tablets prove, 
were kept from very early times. In the 
compilgtion of the ‘historical facts, Moses 
and others were guided by the Divine 
Spirit in their selection or rejection of the 
materials at their disposal. Take Gen. 
xiv. for instance, the geographical com- 
ments (7, 8, 17) prove that it was out of 
date even when it was incorporated in 
the sacred volume. It was necessary that 
certain terrible details should be given 
to explain the reason of the Divine Govern- 
ment. It is only when we are acquainted 
with certain facts, alluded to in my cor- 
respondent's letter, that we can understand 
why God acted as He did in regard to 
certain nations and individuals. 
“ This 

Paradise.” 
hours ? 


day shalt thou be with me in 
Does this refer to a day of twelve 


Ans. I should think so, certainly. The 
death of crucifixion was a lingering one, 
and it must have afforded great comfort 
to the dying malefactor to know that his 
sufferings would end at nightfall. Para- 
dise was the abode of blessed souls, who 
had departed from this mortal strife. 
Thither the beggar Lazarus was borne by 
angels. 


Do you think it a Godlike act of our 
Heavenly Father to create an evil spirit to 
undo what He had already done and to bring 
about the condemnation to eternal punishment 
of 999 out of 1000 human beings ? 

Ans. But how do you know that 999 
out of r000 human beings are condemned 
to eternal punishment ? And who knows 
certainly what is meant by our gracious 
Lord, when he says that these shall go 
away into eternal punishment ? It is im- 
possible to suppose that God created the 
Devil in the moral condition attributed 
to him in the later books of the Bible, 
In his original creation Satan, as Jude 
suggests (6), and as our Lord certainly 
teaches was created “‘in the truth,” in 
which he did not abide (John viii. 44). 
All moral beings must have the right to 
choose, either to live for God or for self. 
Apparently Satan chose the latter, and 
became a fallen archangel (Ezekiel xvi.). 
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Probably ther cannot be good without 
evil, any more than there can be light 
without shadow, or health without the 
liability to disease. Holiness implies the 
existence of impurity and evil. 


Is man correctly described as an animal ? 


Ans. Man is an animal as to his physical 
nature, but infinitely more. Man shares 
with the animal the functions of life and 
instinct, appetites, sensuous emotions, &c., 
but is above the animal in the higher 
regions of mind and affection, of spiritual 
insight and worship. Animal, is of course, 
from anima, breath, 


Please explain, If any man cometh unto me, 
and hateth not his own father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and 
sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot 
be my disciple (Luke xii. 25, 27). 

Ans. Our Lord is very tender and lov- 
ing, but in the interests of our souls, He 
must put first things first. He knows 
tha the only policy of a happy and right 
life is to put Him first. He must be the 
supreme autocrat of the soul. All other 
claims must be subordinate to His. But 
directly this is secured by a deliberate 
choice of the will, even though the emo- 
tions and affections cause a previous out- 
cry, the first thing that the Lord does is 
to give us back all our natural relationships 
hallowed and purified. We are converted 
first from the natural to the spiritual, and 
then back from the spiritual to the natural 
again. 


Please explain: Unto you is given the 
mystery of the Kingdom of God: but unto 
them that are without all things are done in 
parables; that seeing, they may see and not 
peiceive ; and hearing they may hear and not 
understand ; lest haply they should turn again, 
and it should be forgiven them (Mark iv. 

I-13). 

The parabolic form of teaching was 
expressly selected by our Lord to veil 
truth from those who would only misuse 
it, and be therefore only injured by being 
taught it. The parable bears the notice 
Dig here, tor those who are seeking hidden 
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treasure; but for the worldly and dis- 
obedient, it is but a beautiful story. We 
must remember the difference between the 
Hebrew manner of speech and our own. 
Consequences are not always results. 
These words do not indicate that there 
was a distinct purpose of exclusion in our 
Lord’s heart, but that He saw what would 
be the inevitable and sad outcome of His 
ministry. The sun that softens wax 
hardens clay. The light that bleaches 
linen tans faces and hands. 


By what authority and at what time were 
the Books of the Bible collected together, and 
formed into one complete volume, whereas 
other writings of equally pious and saintly 
authors are not so regarded ? 


Ans. Are we quite sure that these other 
authors are equally pious and saintly ? 
And if that be conceded, must we not 
grant that the Spirit of God should prefer 
some rather than others as the medium 
of His communication with men? By 
their education and their acquaintance, at 
first hand, with the facts that were to be 
conveyed to the world, some were more 
suited than others for the delicate task 
of receiving and passing on the divine 
word. If you compare the books of un- 
doubted and unchallenged canonicity with 
those of the Apocrypha and other writings, 
you would at once detect for yourself a 
special flavour, an elevation of tone, a fine 
sanity, a divine majesty and power, all 
of which are ingredients in the evident 
but mysterious quality known as Inspira- 
tion. It was their appreciation of this 
quality in the ost-exilic days that led 
men like Ezra and Nehemiah to form the 
canon of the Old Testament ; and it was 
their appreciation of the same quality 
towards the end of the second century 
that led the infant church to make lists of 
the Inspired volumes, which became more 
and more the recognised canon, or rule, of 
faith. Now, just as the birth of the Word 
of God, the Christ, was shrouded in 
mystery, so we may say of the birth of the 
Sacred volume. It was made in secret, 
and auriously wrought in hidden places 
of the earth, 
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(Photo by J. Fountain, The Lodge, Wyggeston) 


An old chest in the chapel of Wyggeston Hospital 


The Lord’s Pence 


By C. Barr Brown 


HE * Poor Man’s Box” has afforded 
an outlet for much ingenuity in 
olden days. Here and there in 
our churches we come across one 

of these ancient relics, curious in form and 
quaintly devised. Some are furnished with 
pedestals to raise them to a convenient 
height, and are occasionally supplemented 
with mottoes inculcating the propriety of 
giving to the poor. An example in Bram- 
ford Church, Suffolk, dated 1854, says : 


Remember the poor, the Scripture doth record, 
What to them is given is lent unto the Lord 


Perhaps the most curious device is a 
quaint figure, carved and holding the box, 
which bears a date and inscription. One of 


considerable interest 1s to be seen in the 
church of St. Michael, Pinhoe, near Exeter. 
‘The alms-box is surmounted by the figure of 
a man which, from his costume and general 
appearance, appears to date from the period 
of James I. In his hand he holds two 
books, which represent the Bible and the 
Prayer-book. One bears the inscription, 
«Ye Poor Man of Pinhoe, 1700.” The 
figure stands on a handsome oak box, bearing 
the motto, “Remember y® poor.” It is not 
known what “ Y® poor man” was originally 
intended to personate, but possibly a beadle 
or relieving officer. Scarcely less curious is the 
old box in thechurch of St. Bartholomew, Lost- 
withiel, Cornwall. On the pedestal is carved 
the figure of a man standing behind a shield, 
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which bears no heraldic device. His hands 
are upheld in a supplicating attitude, and 
above his head, on a pointed shield, are the 
letters “« W. T.” for William-Taprell; beneath 
is the word ‘ Maier,” under which is the 
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Norfolk, boasts one of the quaintest 
examples of any existing in England. ‘The 
unique relic is preserved in the church of 
St. Mary with great care; it stands near the 
door, and is acurious figure of a priest with- 
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(Photo by A, Ford, Pinhoc) 


“Ye Poor Man of Pinhoe” 


date 1645. The pedestal is constructed 
of wood, about 3 feet 6 inches in height. The 
top of the box is grooved, and on the right side 
are rudely carved the letters “N.L.”; on 
each side in the centre is a round hole. 

The village of Watton, in the county of 


(Photo by W. Tully, Glastonbury) 


An old alms-box in Glastonbury Museum 
many centuries old 


(Photo by A, Bailey, Watton) 


Alms-box in St. Mary’s, Watton. 
The Man of Watton not only begs 
for alms but blesses the giver 


out a tonsure. The thick hair is parted in 
the middle, and hangs down his back. He 
holds a bag in one hand, into which alms and 
offerings are dropped; the other hand is 
raised as if blessing the giver., On the breast 
of the figure is the injunction, “ Remember 
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The Lord’s Pence 




















(Piote by W.E. Haw ten, Lostwithiel, 


This curious old figure in St. Bartholomew's Church, 
Lostwithiel, has been supplicating for the poor since 1645 


the Poore,” and the date 1639. It stands 
3 feet in height. 

An old Elizabethan poor-box stands at 
the west end of Holy ‘Trinity Church, 
Coventry ; it is 45 inches high and 29 inches 
in circumference at the widest part. ‘The 
box is triangular in shape, and the slit for 
It is 
made of oak, and is considered a very fine 
specimen of arabesque work. An old tradition 
says it was made from the bedstead in which 
Queen Elizabeth slept at Kenilworth Castle. 

In the Glastonbury Museum is a very 
curious old alms-box, resting on a finely 
carved pedestal that was brought from the 


receiving the coins crosses at the top. 
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old church of Meare, a village three miles 
from Glastonbury. ‘The pedestal of the 
poor-box, which is very fbeautifully carved, 
formed a part of the screen, and was made 
use of for the present purpose after the Re- 
formation. ‘The box is made of oak, dark 
with age; it is 1 foot in length, 8 inches 
wide, and 6 inches high when closed. On 
each side are three locks and one in the 
front. The hole to contain the money is 
cut in the bottom of the box, 4 inches by 
3 inches, with a slit in the top of the cover 
to put in the coins. 

In the old audit room of the “ Domus Dei” 
of Stamford town is preserved the original 
alms-box, of older date than the hospital 
itself. It was discovered in the splayed 


recess of a closet by the fire-place of an 
room, on the 


upper demolition of the 











(Photo by the Rev. T. W. Downing, Vicar of Knowle) 


This old Elizabethan poor-box, in Holy Trinity 
hurch, Coventry, is a fine specimen of 
arabesque work 
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(Photo by Mrs. R.Nichols, Stamford ), 
Found in the splayed recess of a closet in Browne's 
Hospital, Stamford ; its date is 1490 

warden’s apartments, some years ago. It is 
made of maple-wood, hooped and ribbed 
with iron, provided with a lock protected by 
‘wo hasps, and a wide band passing over 
these fastened by a staple and_ padlock. 
lhe head is hollowed out like a basin, at the 
bottom of which is a slit for the reception ot 
money, and at the side is a ring intended to 
attach the box to a wall. It is in width 
16 inches and in height 8} inches. Another 
old alms-box exists at Wyggeston Hospital, 
Leicester. ‘he high oak trame at the back 
bears the legend ‘* Kemember the Poor” ; the 
chest is painted green with yellow lettering, 

and the lid is studded thickly with nails. 
Close to the tower arch in the church of 
St. Mary, Leake, Lincolnshire, is a very 
remarkable example ; its original position 
was at one of the doors, and its use was for 
the collection of “ Peter’s Pence,” It is the 
second only of its kind in England. In 
shape it is octagonal, very quaint and very 
massive. It consists of part of a trunk ot 
an vak tree, hollowed out to receive the 
‘pence” through a slit in the upper part. 
‘The lid is fixed by rings, surrounded by iron 
bands and three staples which held three 
tocks. Three different priests had the 
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custody of the keys. ‘The box is fimly 
fastened into a square block of stone. The 
exact date of its use is not known, but it was 
at Leake before the Reformation and is 
supposed to be as old as the church, which 
was built 700 years ago. 

An “aera dominie,” literally the “ Lord 
Chest,” in the village church of Blythburgh, 
Suffolk, is an interesting relic of ancient 
days. In this poor-box the alms of the 
charitable were dropped, and from it the 
poor were relieved before the introduction 
of the Poor Laws. 

A very early precedent for the use of 
alms-boxes in our churches can be found in 
the Old Testament. At the restoration of 
the temple in the reign of King Joash we 
read: ‘* Jehoida the priest tock a chest and 
bored a hole in the lid of it and set it beside 
the altar, on the right side as one cometh 
into the house of the Lord, and the priests 
that kept the door put therein all the money 
that was brought into the house of the Lord” 
(2'Kings, xii. 9). 





(Photo,by George Hackford, Boson) 


Of pre-Reformation date, the second only of its kind in 
ngland, used for the collecting of Peters Pence 
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The Editor's Page 





AM so glad to hear 
and another of the satisfaction 
which my programme for 1904 
has given, and the many letters 
! have received since the January number 
was published, show that my readers 
heartily appreciate the effort being made 
to give the SuNDAY MAGAZINE a high 
spiritual tone. From various quarters 
come generous promises of help, and I 
believe that if we all work together we 
can achieve a vast amount of good by show- 
ing men and women that life is indeed 
worth living, provided one’s ideals and 
aspirations are of the right character. 


* * * * * 


from one 


Just as we are told that people will not 
go to church in these days, so we hear 
over and over again that they will not 
read a religious magazine. But men and 
women do go to church and like to go, as 
is instanced over and over again, provided 
that which they hear meets their spiritual 
needs, and is not a mere mixture of the 
world and religion. So in regard to a 
magazine like this, if we keep the tone high, 
if we speak faithfully of those things which 
are of most importance, we are sure of 
securing a hearing. Secular magazines 
have their place, and it is not our inten- 
tion to compete with them on their own 
ground; but a truly religious magazine, 
one that can be read with profit and plea- 
sure on the Lord’s Day, is, or should be, 
a felt necessity in every Christian house- 
hold. 


* * * * * 


Endeavouring as we are to provide the 
very thing that is most needed, we natu- 
rally wish to get the SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
into every household in the land. But 
an editor is unable to do this by his own 
unaided efforts ; he needs the help of his 


readers. It is my earnest wish that every 
one who has this number in his hands 
should feel a personal interest in the maga- 
zine and its mission, and should assist in 
accomplishing the latter by bringing the 
former to the notice of people. May I count 
on you to do your share in this work ? 
There is no one who is unable to help. 
You can show the magazine to your friends 
and acquaintances, you can get your news- 
agent to display this number in his window, 
and youcan give us the namesand addresses 
of people in your district who might care 
to become colporteurs. We want private 
agents in those parts where there are no 
newsagents—men and women who, while 
selling the magazine on business lines, 
will at the same time feel an enthusiasm 
in the distribution of pure and helpful 
literature of a decided Christian character. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Mr. Charles Booth’s Final Volume 


To those who are unable to obtain a 
complete set of Mr. Charles Booth’s great 
work on the “ Life and Labour of the 
People in London,” the final volume pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan at 5s. net will 
prove exceedingly useful and interesting. 
It contains a very full abstract of the whole 
work, a long series of suggestive notes on 
social influences, statistical tables and an 
elaborate and exhaustive map of -inner 
and East London, showing the places of 
worship, schools, and licensed houses. This 
map is detached from the volume and 
could be mounted on linen for hanging on 
awall. The book is indispensable to reli- 
gious and social workers who want to get 
a grasp of the condition of the people in 
the great metropolis, and is one of the 
cheapest volumes that has ever been issued. 
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Award of Prizes October to December Competition 


Competitors worked very hard in the Bible Ex- 
aminations during the last quarter of 1903, and 
even those who have failed to secure prizes will 
not regret the time and labour expended. The 
Bible pictures have proved very popular, and a 
number of letters have been received from readers 
expressing their satisfaction at this interesting and 
attractive form of Bible study. 

The highest number of marks possible was 120, 
and this large total no fewer than five competitors 
succeeded in obtaining. The prizes will therefore 
be lumped together and divided equally among the 
five, each receiving {1 12s. The names and ad- 
dresses of the successful students are as follows : 

Ziz, E. H. Davenport, Christchurch Vicarage, 
Malvern. 

Trailer, Miss Ethel M. Collard, 5 Rusham Road, 
Balham. 

Tweedside, Mary Paxton, Summerhill Terrace, 
Berwick-on-T weed. 

Boiled Rice, Miss M. J. Wood, 10 Limes Road, 
Folkestone. 

Littlejohn, Miss Wilson, Bannockburn Toonee, 
Bannockburn. 

The greatest credit is due to t, ese competitors, 
who have earned their success by sheer persever- 
ance and hard work. The Editor heartily con- 
gratulates them, and at the same time he hopes 
those unsuccessful this time will not feel discour- 
aged but will persist in their efforts, as what is 
possible to the five Bible students named above is 
possible to others. 

The correct solutions to the Questions were as 
follows : 

OCTOBER. 
I. Bible Scenes: 

1. 1 Samuel xvii. 51; 2. Genesis iv. 8; 3. Daniel 
vi. 24; 4. Acts xxvill. 5; 5. Luke xv. 15; 6. Joshua 
vi. 20, 

Il. Disintegrated Texts: 

Haggai i. 3, 4, 5. 

NOVEMBER. 
III. Bible Scenes: 

7. Genesis xxviii. 12; 8. Acts vii. 58; 9. Mat- 
thew ii. 11; ro. 2 Kings vi. 6; 11. 1 Samuel xx. 
40; 12. Acts xix. 16. 

IV. Disintegrated Texts: 

Lamentations i. 12. 


DECEMBER. 
V. Bible Scenes: 

13. Genesis xxi. 20; 14. Jeremiah xiii. 7; 15. 
Jobi. 17; 16. Lukei. 22; 17. Acts xxii. 26; 18. 
Joshua ii. 7. 

VI. Disintegrated Texts: 

Hebrews x. 38. 

With regard to the last set of solutions in No. 14, 
Jeremiah xiii. 5 has not been accepted as correct, 
as the girdle is shown distinctly to be ‘‘ marred ’’— 
torn and spoiled—and therefore is being found not 
hidden. 

In No. 17, Acts xxii. 26 is correct, and not verse 
25, for the centurion is seen telling the chief captain 
about Paul; whilst in No. 18, Joshua ii. 7 is evi- 


dently the right solution, for a small party is seen 
at the fords (one ford being near, and the other 
higher up the river), and these men are evidently 
in pursuit of some one, and not escaping, for they 
are peering into the distance in search of the spies. 

The Editor wishes once again to impress on his 
readers the importance of conforming to the rules. 
A number were disqualified for giving more than 
one reference to certain pictures. That this would 
be done was stated in the introduction to the pic- 
tures each month. Others sent in their papers too 
late to be accepted. 

Many competitors, too, are very careless, and 
evidently, after finding the correct solutions, put 
down a wrong number for the chapter or verse. 

The following are the marks gained by other 
competitors : 

A. E. M., 115; Avril, 110; Arden, 105 ; Anxious, 
45; Auntie, 105; Ash Grove, 85; Abbas, 70; 
Aster, 30; Archie Black, 30; Ahtreb, 30; Avenue, 
80; Bobs, 115; Betsey, 110; Blackie, 70; Beulah, 
30; Beacon, 85; Bijam, 30; Brownie, 30; Beth, 
30; Barney, 50; Beta, 60; Bluebell, 65; Cogito, 
115; Cherry Blossom, 105; Clarissa, 25 ; Craigin- 
nan, 25; Chardian, 75; Cornflower, 65; Cantab, 
25; Coelestra Canimus, 95; Caph, 80; Dod, 110; 
Dick, 30; Dahlia, 15; Dormouse, 30; Daisy, 50; 
Edelweiss, 110; Epsilon, 55; Frisa, 110; Famine, 
95; Fairy Feet, 55; Feudal System, 100; Fairy, 
60; Faithful, 75; Fern, 50; Golden Eagle, 115; 
Glanoventa, 30; Great Western, 30; Goodwill, 70; 
Glenomera, 30; Gummidge, 25; Grannie, 70; 
Greenfinch, 80; Griffin, 80; Grace, 60; Grafton, 
45; H. F. B., 105; Hopeful, 80; Hopeful (Brent- 
wood), 65; Heather, 30; Ismene, 105; Ich Dien, 
95; Ierne, 80; Irish Girl, 70; Iris, 55; Ivy, 50; 
Juliet, 115, Jubilee, 60; Kan, 30; Lil, 40; Lorelie, 
105 ; Lady of the Sea, 100; Logan, 55; L. P. B., 
75: Lettice, 90; Laburnum, 20; La Céte d'Azur, 
80; Milby, r10; Macaroon, 60; Mizpah, 55; 
Maniton, 60; Mesp, 70; Maidenhair, 105; Molly, 


15; Midge, 55; Myrtle, 60; Mary M’Tuck, 55; 


Minah, 30; Marlow, 80; Magpie, 30; Maori, 25 ; 
Martha Dickson, 60; Naveney, 90; Netta, 30; 
Norfolk, 15; Old Aunt, 35; Osyth, 60; Og, 105; 
Pestilence, 110 Peterkin, 75; Pat, 85; Pome- 
granate, 105; Per Ardua, 75; Pan, 70; Phlar, 80; 
Pierre, 55; Pywell, 50; Peter, 30; Quince, 20; 
Queen Esther, 30; Questa, 30; Queechy, 60; 
Rory, 110; Ravensbury, 110; Rybay, 30; Red 
Rose, 30; Respice Finem, 30; Rome, 55; Rose, 
85; Renmark, 95; Shenden, 115; Sine Macula, 
115; Spider, 80; Still Hopeful, 85; Sinah, go; 
Starlight, 60; Sweet William, 60; Seaweed, 60; 
Sesame Searchlight, 70; Surplice, 90; Tob, 115; 
Tota, 75; Tricksey Wee, 65; Topsy, 25; Tressy, 
25; Tyndale, 65; Torquil, 55; Thriplow, 30; 
Truth, 55; Tiglath Pileser, 60 ; Thomas Jack, 30; 
Tsetse, 30; Vince, 60; Violet, 50; Will Try, 115; 
Waterfall, 110; Wee Two, 40; Woodstock, 25; 
Wallflower, 30; Wee Macgregor, 100; Winnie, 
75; Ystwyth, 110; Yet Again, 80; Zizi, 10; Zug, 
95; Zed, 25. 

The following competitors’ puzzles for December 
were too late for consideration : Forgetmenot, Eagle. 
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Sunday Magazine Bible Examinations 


Ill. Bible Pictures 
BELOW will be found six illustrations of 
incidents described in the Bible. Search 


the Old and New Testaments till you find 
the passages in which each of these scenes 
is referred to, and then look very carefully 
for one verse which will particularly de- 

















scribe the picture. If you givea reference 
to more than one verse you will be dis- 
qualified; so follow the rule very carefully. 
Six more Bible illustrations will be pub- 
lished in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE for March. 
Five marks will be awarded for every 
correct reference to a picture. 
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IV.—Hidden Bible Name 


My first is in mule but not in horse, 


My second’s in power and also in force ; 


My third is in ruler but not in king, 


My fourth is in songster and also in sing ; 
My fifth is in battle but not in clash, 


My sixth is in dazzle but not in flash ; 


My seventh’s in iceberg but not in cold, 


My eighth’s not in rashness but ’tis in bold; 


My ninth is my fourth and my whole you'll discover 


Many times in the Bible from cover to cover. 


Five marks for a correct solution. 


Rules governing these Competitions : 


E1GHT pounds in cash will be given at the 
en.l of each three months to the persons 
solving the most puzzles on the ‘ Mixed 
Puzzle Pages,” the money being divided 
into £5 for first prize ; {2 for second prize ; 
and £1 for third prize. 


The award of the prizes for the months 
of January, February, and March will 
be announced in the May number of the 
Magazine. 


Answers when sent in must be signed 
with a pseudonym only. 


A competitor the first time he (or she) 
sends in an answer must by the same post 
send in a separate envelope his (or her) rea] 
name as well as the pseudonym. Having 
once done so it will not be necessary to 
do it again as long as the same pseudonym 
is maintained, 


Each month the correct solutions of 
the preceding month’s puzzles will be 
announced. When the award of prizes 
is made at the end of three months the 
real names of the winners will be an- 
nounced, as well as their pseudonyms. 


In case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the 
money will be divided equally among 
them. 


All answers must be received at the 
office of the Magazine by noon on the rath 
of each month. 


Answers must be addressed to ‘‘ The 
Puzzle Editor,” SunpDAY MAGAZINE, 15 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. London, 
W.C. 


Competitors must accept the decision of 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as final. 


N.B.—It is not necessary to enclose pages containing puzzles with the solutions. 
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XUM 


XUM 


THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY FOR >. 
Qa 


hay 


gy Influenza, Whooping. ¥ 20% 
@ Cough, Hoarseness, &. 4 


ried : 


fung Tonite 


IS AN ABSOLUTE x der TO EVERYBODY } 


Important Notice: 


On SUBSTITUTION.—There are 30 many SOs 
imitations of this successful, and therefore SOS ‘ 
popular, remedy that it is of the utmost $B 

importance you should use the word 
“OWBRIDGE” when buying & 
Iung Tonic, and TAKE NO 
SUBSTITUTE. 


Prepared by 
W.T. OWBRIDGE, M.P.S., Hull. 


Sold everywhere in bottles at 
ls. 1id., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., & ile, 


cor: YRIGHT. 








RICH IN NUTRIMENT 
DULICATE IN FLAVOUR 





IRD'S 
CUSTARD 


Completely supersedes the use of Eggs in the preparation of High- P OWD ER. 


Class Custard—Greatly increases the popularity of all Sweet 

















Dishes—the unfailing resource of every successful hostess. NOEGCS! NORISK!! NO TROUBLE!!! 
Fu 3 — ROBIN 
4 The New 
BUTTER - SCOTCH 
(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), MAKES LINEN GLOSSY, STIFF 
iy. Sr oe AND FLEXIBLE 
COG OG Is best for hot or cold water 





















4 4a a ? Y 
I<Vitie s Price’s 
cismacrae DIGESTIVE & BI ." (I I] 5 
cee ee En 


AS SUPPLIED TO HER LATE MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA: 






















Perfect Health 


for the skin, and a complexion creamy and one as the blush-rose 
attend the habitual use of 


SN Ae ty; 
/ Soa ves \ 
ONS ee 
4 y a io, ~- 
TOHM.THE KING, 


soap 
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